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Home Defense! 


HE Minister of Defense is becoming more 

candid about the government’s armaments 
policy, and, incidentally, justifying the predic- 
tions of the C.C.F. during the debates on the 
subject last year. A year ago it was all purely 
for home defense and the protection of our neu- 
trality (to which the government characteristic- 
ally refused to commit itself.) This year it is 
still for home defense and the protection of our 
neutrality ; but a new note is heard in the official 
apologetics: “The peace of the world is precari- 
ous... During this period of stress and anxiety, 
Great Britain has, as always, shouldered very 
great responsibilities. She should and must be 
supported in her struggles in this regard.”’ (Hon. 
Ian Mackenzie at Toronto, December 14). Never 
believe anything until it is officially denied! Nor 
did the Minister’s candour stop at this point; “An 
exhaustive survey of manufacturing resources for 
industrial mobilization, if need be, is being car- 
ried out. Arrangements for the manufacture of 
certain types of shell in civil factories in this 
country have been completed and ensure the 
possibility of rapid expansion in the event of any 
grave emergency.”...The Minister appealed to 


employers to allow their employees to attend mili- 


tia summer camps “in security and with their 
normal pay...I do feel that the securing of the 
necessary support from employers is of para- 
mount importance.” Also, ‘““We have had military 
trucks built to War Office specifications.”’ But, 
of course, there are no commitments. 


Education Week 


HE Canadian Teachers’ Federation is trying 
to draw public attention to the problems of 
Canadian education by sponsoring its fourth an- 
nual Education Week, February 6-13. Many 
organizations are cooperating in this movement, 
but the teachers’ federations in the different 
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provinces are taking the lead, and are seeking 
aid from all who are interested in educational 
progress. Anything that can be done to rouse 
the interest of ordinary citizens who would oth- 
erwise take the work of the schools for granted 
is to be commended. In Ontario an effort is to 
be made to acquaint the public with the advan- 
tages of the new curriculum, the desirability of 
redistributing educational costs, the need for 
larger administrative units, and the reasons why 
more aid should be given to educational research. 
We publish this month two articles on education, 
one an editorial on The Crisis in Education, and 
the other a second contribution from Mr. Eric 
Wiseman whose article in our December issue 
attracted wide notice. We hope that these ar- 
ticles will do something to stimulate interest in 
some of our major educational problems. 


Canada and/or Commonwealth 


ORD Tweedsmuir has been getting into 

trouble again, this time with our ultra loy- 
alists. ‘‘A Canadian’s first loyalty,” he said, “‘is 
to Canada and not to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” Our Canadian tory imperialists 
raise vehement objection to the implication in this 
statement that there could be any possible con- 
flict between loyalty to Canada and loyalty to 
the Commonwealth (by which is, of course, meant 
loyalty to Great Britain). In their way of think- 
ing Canada automatically supports whatever 
Britain does. They quote against His Excellency 
the sentence in the 1926 Report to the effect that 
in foreign policy the major responsibility rests 
now and must for some time continue to rest with 
the British Government—a sentence assented to 
by that eminent Canadian autonomist, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King. Lord Tweedsmuir is himself a 
British Tory imperialist, and as such he hopes that 
when the day comes Canada will line up solidly 
behind Great Britain and will stay lined up to 
the last man and the last dollar. But he isa 
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vastly more intelligent imperialist than the flag 
wavers and the table thumpers of the Toronto 
Empire Club. He knows that there is a growing 
number of Canadians, especially of younger Can- 
adians, who do not relish this automatic lining uo 
behind the Chamberlain government in the next 
war. He knows that the only way to win the 
consent of these Canadians for any such action is 
to make them feel that it is the result of their 
own independent decision and not automatic at 
all. So he keeps flattering us by telling us how 
independent we are and what fine fellows we are 
in our independence. Why can’t these stupid old 
fools in Montreal and Toronto see that His Ex- 
cellency’s technique is the only one that will turn 
the trick with so many Canadians feeling in their 
present isolationist mood? 


Headaches for the Quebec Hierarchy 


WO recent statements of Cardinal Verdier, 

Archbishop of Paris, must have caused no 
small agitation at the Archbishop’s palace in 
Quebec. On December 10, Cardinal Verdier, 
according to press reports, “aligned the Church 
with the democratic ideal.” “Ignorance and 
scorn of the rights of man are the only causes of 
public misfortune and government corruption,” 
he said. “A declaration of these rights should 
be constantly presented to all members of the 
social order to remind them ceaselessly of their 
rights and duties . . . Through the three social 
regimes the world has known—slavery, serfdom 
and the wage system—and despite the successive 
improvements they realized, our humanity is con- 
demned to an incessant effort to free itself of 
the chains one part has imposed on the other. 
When studied closely, it can be seen that the 
crises periodically shaking the world have no 
other object than to create, through greater 
equality, a better and more just place for the 
individual, that is, for all . . . Do not forget that 
individuals, institutions and states always remain 
the servants of liberty.” 


From Cardinal Villeneuve’s point of view, this 
is the reverse of helpful. But worse, infintely 
worse, was to follow. On December 22, Cardinal 
Verdier announced that no less a person than the 
Pope had urged French Catholics to accept the 
“extended hand” offered them by the French 
Communist Party: “It is necessary that we re- 
spond in a noble Christian fashion and with in- 
finite charity to those who call us from afar,” 
said the Pontiff. This is really too bad. No 
wonder the Quebec section of the Communist 
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Party has reprinted the message and distributed 
it from door to door. The Holy Father had bet- 
ter stay away from Quebec. If he is not careful, 
the provincial police will be seizing and destroy- 
ing his messages, under the Padlock Act. 


Eire 
N this confused and chaotic world Mr, 
DeValera is one man who illustrates the value 
of patience and persistence. In 1921 he refused 
to go with Griffith and Cosgrave in accepting the 
position granted to the Irish Free State by the 
Treaty with Britain. Now after sixteen years his 
new constitution has achieved for his country the 
status which he then demanded. He has re- 
moved every vestige of the monarchy from the 
internal government. At the head of the state 
is an elected President, with the real powers of 
government in the hands of a Prime Minister, as 
in the British system. Thus we now accept a re- 
public into the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In foreign relations Mr. De Valera still allows 
the monarchy to function as of old, and his poli- 
tical opponents in Ireland have twitted him with 
being a royalist republican. But substantially he 
has accomplished what he set out to do. He has 
removed all the limitations of the Treaty—except 
one, the right of the British navy to use Irish ports 
for defence purposes. What will he do about 
this? And he is still as far as ever from persuad- 
ing Ulster to unite with or to recognize herself 
as a part of his state. His economic experiments 
do not seem to an outsider to have been particu- 
larly successful, But his hold upon his own peo- 
ple remains unimpaired, and there is no likelihood 
of its being successfully challenged in any near 
future. This is something which can hardly be 
said for any other statesman or policy in the 
nations of the Commonwealth. 


Discovery of Canada 


ELEGATES attending the National Confer- 
ence of Canadian University Students made 
the important discovery that they were all Can- 


adians. To the French-Canadian delegation 
from the Universite de Montreal must go a large 
share of the credit. The intense Canadian nat- 
ionalism of the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence 
valleys was a new phenomenon to the prairie 
student and to the west coaster. These French- 
Canadians, whose family roots went back three 
centuries or more into Canada’s history, whose 
fatherland and motherland were Canada, played 
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havoc with campus complacency and with loca] 
loyalties. Their nationalism could only be met 
by a wider nationalism, the hounds of which were 
not the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence but the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. There was no attempt 
to disguise radical points of difference between 
English and French. Said Pierre Ranger, ex- 
hausted but amiable: ‘All through the congress, 
an unsuspecting U. of Montreal man was always 
apt to be pounced upon by a group of delegates 
armed to the teeth with arguments, and put 
through the process of the third degree on a 
number of subjects. All this was done in such 
a good-natured and fair-minded fashion that we 
submitted quite agreeably to this kind of torture, 
even though many have lost a lot of sleep.” All 
this is to the good. Evidently young French 
Canada, in focussing attention upon the problem 
of Canadian unity, contributes to the develop- 
ment of a Canadian consciousness. But with the 
emergence of a national consciousness, jealously 
guarded sectional claims, especially in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, will have to give way before the 
demand for a national solution of problems truly 
national in character. 


Provincial Rights 


O judge from press comments and from gen- 

eral conversation Messrs. Hepburn and 
Duplessis overreached themselves very badly in 
their joint outburst on behalf of Ontario and 
Quebec against the West. We should almost 
have refused to believe it, but it does appear as 
if there were limits to the childishness and bad 
manners which the Canadian public will tolerate 
from its public men. If the two provincial pre- 
miers were trying to crush, by a well timed pre- 
ventive war, any attempt to make financial or 


constitutional changes in our governmental sys- 


tem, their tactics were evidently unsuccessful. 
What has not been pointed out with sufficient 
emphasis, however, in connection with all this 
posing in defence of provincial rights, is that the 
interests for which the governments of Ontario 
and Quebec took up arms so noisily are chiefly 
the interests of wealthy taxpayers and investors 
in those two provinces, and not necessarily the 
interests of the bulk of the people in the St. Law- 
rence valley at all. There are plenty of people 
in Ontario and Quebec to whom the problems of 
unemployment and debt are just as critical as 
they are to western citizens. We need to remem- 
ber that there is a horizontal division of our popu- 
lation into rich and poor as well as a vertical di- 
vision into provinces and sections. The root 
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problem of Canada is not the political problem 
of the working of our federal system but the 
economic problem of the working of our capital- 
ist system. Our system concentrates wealth and 
economic power into the hands of a comparative- 
ly small group of people whose business activities 
are chiefly centred in Montreal and Toronto. 
National policy has accentuated the tendencies 
of economic forces. The overwhelming numeric- 
al majority of the population of Ontario and Que- 
bec have just as much an interest in changing this 
national policy and in regulating these economic 
forces as has any farmer in Saskatchewan. 


Spain 

ITH the capture of Teruel, the government 

forces have successfully concluded their 
first major offensive. From all reports this 
campaign was carried out with amazing military 
precision under the most adverse natural condi- 
tions. As long as the rebels held this town, the 
line of communication between Barcelona and 
Madrid was in danger, Teruel being the natural 
starting point of any drive to isolate Madrid from 
the rest of Spain. Incidentally the fighting 
around Teruel provided an excellent example of 
the unreliability of the news from Spain. Despite 
the rigorous censorship maintained by Franco, 
news is beginning to leak out about the reign of 
terror behind the fighting lines and of the in- 
creasing tension between the Italian, German. 
Moorish and Spanish troops which comprise the 
rebel army. The capture of Teruel would seem 
to indicate that the tide is at last turning in favor 
of the Government. But if the loyalist victories 
continue, the European crisis will again become 
acute unless Hitler and Mussolini execute an 
amazing volte-face. As we go to press there are 
reports of a further outbreak of piracy in the 
Mediterranean and fresh landings of Italian 
troops. As for the Non-Intervention Committee 
it can safely be said that they will continue to 
non-intervene in Spanish affairs, and to provide 
the necessary diplomatic camouflage for the 
fascist invasion of Spain. 


An Apology 


FIRE in the building of our printers caused 
sprinkler damage to some copies as they 
were about to be mailed. We wish to apologize 
to any of our readers who may have received a 
spoilt copy and we will gladly supply them with 
another copy upon request. 
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FHNE oldest and by far the most important of 

the social services performed by the modern 
state is education. 
boast in the two great North American democ- 
racies that the school was our chief instrument in 
building up a truly democratic community. 
Democracy means the giving to every individual 
of the fullest opportunity for making the best of 
himself, and in a society aiming at such an ideal, 
the necessary basis is free universal education. 
We rightly regard our North American. public 
educational system as one of our greatest 
traditions. 


But the depression of the 1930’s has revealed 
the unpleasant fact that there is a good deal of 
sham in our communal devotion to education. 
When financial crisis came it was the schools and 
the teachers whom our politicians sacrificed first, 
and there was no loud outcry against this out- 
rageous action. That such a thing could happen 
showed that public education as one of our chief 
democratic ideals was reaching the dangerous 
condition of receiving lip-service only. There 
was not very much real vitality left in this par- 
ticular ideal. 


Long before the depression North American 
primary and secondary education had fallen into 
the joint control of two groups of people. On 
the one side were the local school trustees and 
boards of education, consisting of petty politi- 
cians who in the rural areas were chiefly inter- 
ested in financial cheeseparing and in the large 
urban areas were likely to be rather more in- 
competent and corrupt even than the city 
councils. On the other side were the bureau- 
crats of the Departments of Education in the 
provinces and states, swivel-chair educators who 
had not taken any personal part in the actual 
process of teaching for years, and most of whom, 
in their capacities for appreciating literature, art, 
philosophy or science, were not genuinely edu- 
cated men themselves. When these men thought 
of educational reform their horizon was limited 
to mechanical changes in the curriculum, juggling 
the number of hours devoted to Latin or English 
in some new complicated pattern, or devising 
new techniques by which teachers who knew 
little history would be enabled to teach the sub- 
ject to the certified satisfaction of inspectors 
who knew less. For the last generation all our 
primary and secondary education has been be- 
devilled by hocus-pocus of this kind. 
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The Crisis in Education 


It has also always been our. 








The only salvation for education lies in the 
teachers. And the only reform in education 
which will carry us any distance is to fill the 
profession with better educated teachers. 


The most encouraging thing that has happened 
in Canada in recent years has been the emergence 
of well organized teachers’ federations into the 
public view. The teachers have been driven in 
self-defence to take organized action for the 
maintenance of decent salary levels. Their com- 
parative lack of success during the depression is 
proof of their weakness and of the weakness of 
education generally in our whole social system. 
It is they who will have to undertake the work 
of educating the public to an understanding of 
the vital importance of the school in our civiliza- 
tion and of restoring that respect for education 
which our grandfathers felt a hundred years ago. 
And it is an encouraging sign that Canadian 
teachers are beginning to express their opinions 
not merely about salary questions but about edu- 
cational policy in general. Only the teachers 
can rescue education from the dead rot or, what 
is still worse, the idolatry of mechanics which has 
pervaded the schools with the establishment in 
power of the swivel-chair educators. 


Representatives of the organized teachers in 
each province and of the Canadian Teachers 
Federation are appearing before the Rowell Com- 
mission. Their briefs have been among the most 
statesmanlike documents presented to the Com- 
mission. They are united in stressing certain 
main points, which may be avoided by the Com- 
mission itself on the plea that education does 
not come within its terms of reference, but which 
must be driven home in the consciousness of the 
Canadian people. 


The most vital problem which faces us in the 
realm of education is the unequal distribution of 
educational opportunity across Canada. With 
the small unit of administration which prevails in 
our system today, equality of opportunity for all 
Canadian young people is unobtainable. As is 
shown by Mr. Wiseman’s article in this issue of 
the Canadian Forum, the little school house is in 
the red. The remedy for this situation is that 
the central governments should do what has al- 
ready been done in most other English-speaking 
countries and assume a greater share of the fi- 
nancial burden of education. Since some of our 
provinces in Canada are so much poorer than 
others, and since some of them cannot bear even 
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the burden which is already theirs, this means 
that the Dominion must step in with subsidies to 
education which are distributed so as to give most 
help to those sections most in need. The teachers 
are arguing that such action is an inevitable con- 
clusion from our democratic premise of equality 
of opportunity; and the more their argument is 
examined the more unanswerable it will be found 


to be. 


The financial assistance to education must go 
beyond mere subsidies to such stricken areas as 
Saskatchewan. All across our country there is 
another vicious inequality consisting in the hori- 
zontal class divisions of our society. In rich 





Ontario, with its magnificent physical equipment 
of schools and colleges, there are thousands of 
boys and girls who are prevented by poverty from 
getting the education they deserve. The bulk of 
the students who reach our universities do so not 
because of any intellectual superiority of their 
own but because of the accident of their parents’ 
incomes. The wastage of human material which 
results from our distribution of educational op- 
portunity according to wealth rather than ac- 
cording to ability is the most tragic aspect of our 
civilization. But at least it is encouraging that 
the organized teachers themselves are beginning 
to protest against this state of affairs and to 
point out the method of correcting it. 


To Protect Our Neutrality 


F. H. UNDERHILL 


R. KING’S foreign policy is based upon his 

general practice of acting so as to alienate 
the smallest possible number of votes from the 
government in power. This involves a careful 
side-stepping of all real issues, since if he commits 
himself to any particular action he may offend 
some section of opinion in the country. He glori- 
fies this inaction under the high-sounding prin- 
ciple of maintaining the national unity of Canada. 
Of course he is gambling upon the chance that no 
such serious crisis in world affairs will arise as 
to compel the government to follow one of sev- 
eral rival policies. If such a crisis does arise and 
he is compelled to. take one particular line of 
action, the disunity of the country will be much 
more bitter than need be, because public opinion 
will not have been prepared by the government 


‘to face up to the difficult alternatives with which 


world conditions are now confronting it. 

Such action as the King government does take 
is usually done furtively or under false pretenses. 
Thus it “protects our neutrality” on the Spanish 
issue by passing legislation under which enlist- 
ment in either army in Spain or the selling of 
goods to either belligerent in Spain can be pro- 
hibited. This propitiates the Catholic hierarchy 
and doesn’t offend any other important section 
of the community, because Canada does no very 
great trade with Spain under any circumstances. 
The neutrality legislation is not applied to the 
Sino-Japanese case because there are very im- 
portant industrial and transportation interests in 
Canada who want to profit by the opportunity 
of helping Japan against China through the sale 
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of munitions and metals, and there is no danger 
of offending anyone of importance on the other 
side since the Catholic hierarchy doesn’t care 
about China. So also the government embarks 
on a policy of rearmament which it can present 
in public to nationalists as consisting of purely 
local defense measures “to protect our neutral- 
ity,” and which can be explained in private to 
British imperialists as forming the basis for an- 
other expeditionary force to help Britain. And 
the Prime Minister’s military advisers at the Im- 
perial Conference of 1937 cooperate with British 
defense officials in drawing up elaborate plans 
for the coordination of Imperial defense, while 
he himself comes home with the bland assurance 
(a la Sir Edward Grey) that he committed him- 
self to nothing. 

The most dangerous of all these insincerities is 
the pretense of the government as to its concern 
for our neutrality. The Hon. Ian Mackenzie is 
already anticipating the next session of parlia- 
ment by campaigning for more defense expendi- 
tures “to protect our neutrality.” Mr. King con- 
stantly adopts the pose, when he is pressed about 
Anglo-Canadian relations, that the Canadian 
parliament will be free to take any action it 
chooses when once Britain gets involved in an- 
other war. Defenses on our Pacific coast may 
serve to protect our neutrality in the case of a 
war between the United States and Japan and 
to discourage either belligerent from. seizing 
points in British Columbia. But such a war is 
not likely to come save as part of a bigger and 
more general war. The real problem which 
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faces Canada today concerns her position in a 
British war. On this topic Mr. King habitually 
uses phraseology which suggests inferences that 
are simply untrue. 


We have not at present the legal or constitu- 
tional power to declare our neutrality in a British 
war. Mr. King has been fond of declaring that 
economic sanctions shall not be imposed without 
the consent of the Canadian parliament. But 
the fact is that, once a British war breaks out, 
every Canadian citizen is compelled by law to 
cease all trade and communication with the en- 
emy of Britain; commercial relations with the 
enemy become automatically criminal. This will 
be the imposition of economic sanctions with a 
vengeance. We may, it is true, decide for our- 
selves not to send troops overseas, but there is all 
the difference in the world between this “passive 
belligerency” and real neutrality. We should be 
bound to open our harbors to British warships 
and to close them to enemy ships. We should be 
bound to take so many positive actions on the 
British side that we could feel no grievance if the 
enemy power retaliated against us. All these 
matters will be decided for us automatically by 
the action of the British government in entering 
into a state of war against some other power. 


If the King government means what it says 
when it talks so loftily about Canadian control 
of Canadian foreign policy, it is bound to take 





action now, while we are at peace, to clear up 
this matter of neutrality. It should follow the 
example of South Africa in passing the Status 
Act and the Royal Executive Functions and 
Seals Act. It should insist at the next Imperial 
Conference upon a joint statement by the British 
nations explaining to the outside world that no 
declaration of war by any one of them binds any 
of the rest of them. And it should cancel the 
agreement with the British government by which 
Canada is obligated to perform certain services 
for the British navy in Halifax and Esquimalt, 
services which, if once performed during war, 
would make all talk of our neutrality meaning- 
less. 


Our government will no doubt ask parliament 
during this coming session, in spite of vague as- 
surances to the contrary given at the last session, 
to spend still more millions on defence. In the 
present state of the world there is not much use 
opposing defense expenditures. But the C.C.F. 
opposition should insist that the money is really 
spent on its professed purposes, that is on putting 
our Atlantic and Pacific coastlines in a proper 
state of defence. And since the particular mili- 
tary steps that are taken for defense depend upon 
the general foreign policy of the government, it 
should also insist that Mr. King take the country 
into his confidence on what his policy really is 
in reference to a war entered upon by the Cham- 
berlain government of Great Britain. 


British Labour Policy 


G. M. A. GRUBE 


Forum, under the provocative title “Plus Ca 

Change — MacDonald to Attlee,” Mr. Gordon 
Skilling accuses the present leader of the British 
Labour Party of being much the same kind of 
socialist as Ramsay MacDonald, a reformist and 
a gradualist. The similarity is clearly intended 
to apply only to ideas and political philosophy, 
since as persons they could hardly be more 
different. Attlee is entirely free from all those 
qualities, the later vagueness of thought and 
speech, the theatricality, the egocentric way of 
thinking, the chronic inability to work with a 
team or depute responsibility—which led Mac- 
Donald to the final delusion that he was saving 
his country by betraying his cause, and that only 
he could save it. Attlee has not the magnetism of 
his predecessor; he is not a great leader, but I 
believe that he does represent Party opinion 
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pretty well. He is the sort of man who, if he did 
not, would resign. 


It is well to remember that even in 1931 the 
Party stayed well to the left of MacDonald, Snow- 
den and J. H. Thomas. Betrayed by its three 
most spectacular leaders, it remained solid in 
opposition, both in the House and in the country. 
Those leaders were obviously quite out of touch 
with the rank and file, as well as the majority 
of their fellow M.P.’s. 


Well to the left of MacDonald in 1931, few 
would deny that the Labour Party has moved still 
further towards socialism. How far then can it 
still be called gradualist or reformist? Not re- 
formist: it sees quite clearly, for the most part, 
that socialism is not the squeezing of concessions 
out of reluctant capitalists, that the system itself 
must not only be altered but replaced, that funda- 
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mental changes must be introduced at one jump. 
Gradualist it.is, but only in so far.as it is deter- 
mined to bring the change about by constitutional 
means, and that it still believes this to be possible 
in England. The first jump is the immediate 
program enthusiastically passed at Bournemouth 
in October—it includes the nationalisation of the 
Benk of England, of Railways and _ essential 
Transport services, of the Coal, Electricity and 
Gas industries. Add to this planned public works, 
land measures, an improved pension scheme, the 
rehabilitation of the distressed areas, Investment 
Boards and the like, as well as the democratisa- 
tion of the army and the reversal of the ‘‘Nation- 
al” government’s foreign policy, and you have the 
main measures which the Labour Party believes 
it can bring in during one Parliamentary session. 
To do even this they realise that they will also 
need to speed up parliamentary procedure, and 
that they may have to deal with rebellion from 
the right. This last they hope will not be the 
case. 

We may condemn this program as insufficient; 
or we may disagree with the working out of par- 
ticular measures, or we may believe that rebellion, 
even armed rebellion, is inevitable. Or we may 
doubt whether the Labour ministers will really 
try to put all this through, or act quickly enough. 
But our criticism of the leaders—they often de- 
serve criticism—should be tempered by the 
realisation that they are at the head of the only 
Party with any chance of forming an alternative 
government in the British House, and that they 
are democrats whose duty and aim must be to 
persuade the majority of their countrymen to 
follow them, that this must be done before they 
get a chance of doing anything at all. 

It is here that the much vaunted British char- 
acter comes in. The British working man, in the 


‘mass, is a gradualist; this is very un-Marxian of 


him, but the fact, though deplorable, is definite. 
The Britisher would probably rally to the aid of 
a government, even a socialist government, faced 
with open rebellion, but nothing will persuade 
him, before such a crisis, to support any party 
that intends to bring in socialism by force, or a 
party that loudly proclaims that force will be 
necessary to maintain it in power. This accounts 
for the surprising failure of the communist party 
in Britain over the last twenty years. The British 
working man, being a slow thinker, has not yet 
cottoned on to the new party line. Nor does he 
care much for abstractions. As a socialist intel- 
lectual, I should of course like him to take the 
Same delight in plans and blueprints as I do, to 
grasp clearly the necessity for the public owner- 
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ship of the means of production and distribution, 
the abolition of monopoly, and to see the inherent 
contradictions of the capitalist system. And my 
communist confrere would like him to believe that 
Russia is a paradise. But he’s more than a bit 
suspicious of us both, and he just loathes anything 
that smacks of revolution. Nor have recent events 
the world over diminished this loathing. 


Hence the need for limited objectives, for prac- 
tical, immediate, simple if drastic proposals. 
Hence also the communist-phobia of many Labour 
leaders, which is reinforced by the suspicion that, 
whatever he may say at the moment, the com- 
munist believes that ultimately socialism cannot 
be achieved except by force. I share the suspicion, 
but I deplore the phobia. All over England 
Communists are doing excellent work helping the 
Labour Party. There is indeed, in England, little 
else for them to do. 

The trouble was not that the present Labour 
Leaders had the wrong ideas about socialism, but 
that they did not stand up with sufficient vigour 
for such ideas as they had. For this they deserve 
to be, and have been, severely criticised by their 
own followers. But this lack of vigour was no 
new thing, and the apathy of the last few years 
is directly traceable to the events of 1931. It was 
not the loss of the few renegades that nearly 
broke the party, but the psychological effect of 
their betrayal. The Labour Party for more than 
five years suffered, quite literally, from a broken 
heart, and the lack of confidence that goes with 
it. To this was added the effects of defeat in 
Baldwin’s trick election of 1935. The lowest ebb 
was reached at the annual conference of 1936, 
and after this the opposition, both in parliament 
and in the country was, especially on the Spanish 
question, pathetically weak. Hence, mainly 
through a desire to find some means to stop the 
rot, Cripps, Laski and others started the Unity 
campaign. It was never a real United Front 
movement, for its support was due to a _ wide- 
spread desire to reinvigorate the Labour Party it- 
self. And at the time I witnessed the United Front 
rejected once more by a five to one vote at Bourne- 
mouth, I realised that the campaign itself had 
largely achieved its primary objective. The 
change in the Labour Party constitution, which 
increased the representation of constituency 
parties on the National Executive and ensured 
that these representatives be henceforth elected 
only by the delegates of the local parties, had a 
most refreshing effect all over the country, as I 
saw for myself in the weeks that followed. Note 
that the Trade Unions, who held over two million 
votes in conference as against the local parties’ 
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430,000, themselves largely voted for a change 
which converts their own majority on the national 
executive into a minority (12 members out of 25 
instead of 12 out of 23.) Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Professor Laski were then elected on the exec- 
utive. A truly remarkable compromise. 

The Labour Party is democratic. The confer- 
ence gave orders, and these are being obeyed. 
A new campaign for support of the Spanish 
Government is in full swing. Attlee’s own visit 
to Spain is a visible sign of a new awakening. To 
a degree almost unknown in any other major 
political party, the rank and file help to frame 
policy. The individual member, the socialist 
intellectual, is apt to get impatient. As he sees 
Union leaders follow one another upon the ros- 
trum, he feels that they play havoc with his 
careful plans, that they are always on the side 
oi the cautious and the conservative. And that 
is largely true. But a democrat should always 
remember that he has to persuade the average 
working man, and the even more timid average 
petty middle class. The Trade union membership 
of the Labour Party probably represents, by and 
large, the most socially conscious section of the 
British working class. Delays occur, Union 
machinery moves slowly, the prestige of union 


leaders, as that of others, may outlast or outrun 
their usefulness. Yet it may be well that Labour 
Party programs have to run the gauntlet of the 
big unions. If they pass that test, they may have 
a good chance of securing support from the elec- 


torate at large. A program too radical for the 
unions would almost certainly not secure such 
support. 

The British electorate will continue to move 
slowly. Whether that slowness will make possible 
the transition to socialism without bloodshed, as 
the Labour leaders hope, or whether world events 
will force a crisis in which that slowness will have 
to be heavily paid for, none can tell. That ques- 
tion is still open, but the cautious slowness is a 
fact. And because it is a fact the only possible 
chance of avoiding the crisis is that the Labour 
Party should come to power in time with their 
present socialist but practical point of view. 


























Another Month 


® Montreal relief rolls list 100,000; 25,000 children in 
Toronto have no other than charity Christmas, as Montreal 
society and American ski-tourists indulge in alcoholic frolic 
in Laurentian Mountains. The president of the Montreal 
Gazette urges unification of railways to provide money for 
armaments protesting that the Gazette represents no finan- 
cial interests other than that of the family which controls 
it. The vice-president is president of The Steel Co. oi 
Canada; director of C.P.R., Dominion Bridge, C.I.L., Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting, Canadian Bronze, Canadian 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft and recently director of Inter- 
national Nickel. 

® Mackenzie King deals with the Duplessis-Hepburn attempt 
at intimidation with unexpected courage and firmness. In 
Toronto, Dr. Reid of Queen’s University states that even 
the best relief allowances are conducive to slow starvation 
as Controller Hamilton proposes that relief recipients be 
made to work, clearing snow, for their relief. 

@ Quebec issues new minimum wage scale as 518 male 
teachers in Ontario receive less than minimum wage for 
girls. Oshawa elects a labor majority to its town council. 


@ In England, Vansittart in battle with pro-German clique 
is kicked upstairs to an exposed position, becoming Chief 
Adviser to the Foreign Secretary. Mr. John Parker regrets 
in the House of Commons “It is a great pity that we should 
have what used to be considered the leading organ in this 
country, The Times, becoming the organ of a foreign 
Government. That is the present position of the paper.” 
@ In the U.S., Jackson and Ickes accuse big business of 
striking while Roosevelt confers with business leaders. The 
report of the LaFollette Committee reveals that Labor spy- 
ing is a universal industrial practise. Official figures show 
that the number of unemployed is between 9 and 11 millions 
and that it is estimated that 2 millions have lost their jobs 
since Sept. 1987. In the official list of executives earning 
over $30,000, 9 out of 138 are General Motors executives and 
there are 56 of their officers earning over $50,000 a year. 
30,000 men are laid off by president Knudsen and the remain- 
ing 200,000 are put on a three day 24 hour week. 

@ In Germany Protestant pastors are quietly released as 
“radical” Nazis de-Christianize Baptism ceremony. 

© In the Far-east, Japan and China withdraw their ambass- 
adors. Japs complain that “the Chinese are insincere in this 
war and do not show a proper respect for the Japanese” when 
they are fooled into concentrating their fire on a dummy 
tank. ‘Chinese at last check and turn back Japanese forces 
on three fronts. Guerilla tactics of Chu Teh the “Red 
Napoleon” prove successful. 

@ French finance, having succeeded in nullifying all the 
early social gains of the Front Populaire, cause the fall of 
the Chautemps cabinet. To date Chautemps, Blum, and 
Bonnet fail to form new government as radical socialists 
refuse to accept Communist cabinet ministers. 

@ In Spain, the Government repels all attempts of rebels to 
retake Teruel as indications point to a new government 
offensive on the Guadalajara front as Mussolini lands 4,000 
more blackshirts. 

© Parliament opens in Russia as delegates agree that “all 
his (Stalin) counsel and all his advice we deem to be law.” 
Russia suspends commercial payments to Italy on _ the 
grounds that the Italian Navy has refused to pay for her 
Soviet oil. RUFUS II. 
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house” taught the Three R’s to those children 

whose homes were within walking distance. 
There were but few roads in those days, and the 
school was the centre of the community which, in 
parts of Canada, lived in splendid isolation 
throughout the winter months; so that the school 
depended on that community and was supported 
by it. Hence, the school section became the basis 
of public education. But much water has flowed 
beneath the bridges since then, and the small 
unit system of educational administration has 
outlived its usefulness. 


To-day the frontier is closed. Yet there are 
still 23,000 school districts in Canada. Of that 
number less than a 1,000 districts have a popu- 
lation of more than 500 persons; these include the 
great cities, and provide education for half the 
population of Canada. The remaining 5 million 
Canadians support 22,000 school districts, elect 
66,000 trustees, pay 22,000 secretaries. In other 
words, apart from cities, towns and villages, the 
average schoo] district in Canada depends for its 
maintenance on less than 250 persons, or about 
50 families. 


The greatest problem facing Canadian public 
education is the problem of the small financial 
unit. In more specific terms, in Prince Edward 
Island, for example, more than 1200 trustees 
administer 422 rural elementary one-teacher 
schools with an average of 25 pupils in each. 
There is one trustee therefore for every nine 
children in those districts. This situation results 
in frequent changes of teachers, low salaries, and 


[: PIONEER DAYS the “little red school 


‘a narrow educational outlook generally; for the 


pupils, an undiversified elementary education 
and very limited opportunities for a secondary 
education. Educators throughout Canada are 
alive to the problem facing them. Suggestions 
outlining larger administrative units can be found 
in reports dating back, in Manitoba, to 1907. 
Inspectors’ and Superintendents’ reports of recent 
years agree unanimously on the fundamental 
changes necessary for the reform of an outdated, 
handicapped, and undemocratic system. For a 
system which safeguards the rights of a host of 
petty and often unqualified officials, at the ex- 
pense of equal educational opportunities for all 
Canadian citizens, can by no ‘stretch of the 
Imagination be called democratic. 


Prince Edward Island is no isolated case. A 
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Little School House in the Red 
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report of the Superintendent of Nova Scotia points 
out that in King’s County alone the rate of levy 
per $100 of assessment varied from 69c to $5.92, 
and decries the difficulty of collecting taxes, the 
expense of which is so great when put into the 
hands of professional collectors that little is left 
over for the school section. In New Brunswick, 
out of 1,476 school districts, 907 justify their 
existence by operating one elementary school 
each with, in most cases, only one teacher. In- 
spectors complain bitterly of the great obstacle 
to progress in the frequent changes and dismissals 
of teachers, often in the middle of a school year 
and in some cases as the result of a grudge of one 
of the trustees against the teacher. The average 
salary of rural elementary teachers in New Bruns- 
wick in 1986 was $509, and there are cases 
reported by inspectors were only a very small part 
of that salary had been received by the end of the 
year, with portions of the preceding year’s salary 
owing as well. Hence the constant urge upon the 
teacher to seek a better position. A small rural 
school district consisting of a few families can 
support a teacher only at the lowest living stan- 
dards, and the consequent tiny salaries are pared 
even finer because a board of trustees, themselves 
possibly tax defaulters, make little effort to 
collect adequate taxes. 


The story in other provinces is the same. In 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, educational authorities plead for pro- 
vincial or federal aid in reconstructing the whole 
public school system, to give equal educational 
opportunities to all young Canadians. In Saskat- 
chewan, 50% of the one-room rural schools can 
offer no secondary education after Grade VIII. 
In 4,500 school districts, each about four miles 
square, there are seldom enough high school 
pupils in any one district to justify a second 
teacher, or the money to provide one. In an area 
of 72,000 square miles, therefore, those young 
Saskatchewan Canadians wanting a High School 
education can get it only by going to live in the 
larger centres, and that costs money. The hungrv 
sheep look up and are not fed! 


The plight of the Saskatchewan teachers to-day 
is aggravated by the severe droughts of recent 
years, and it is estimated that the arrears of 
teachers’ salaries to date in that province total 
more than a million dollars. That fact is in itself 
an indictment of the small unit system which can 
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make no provision for the lean years by building 
up financial reserves. 

Today the eyes of Canadian educationists are 
on the Protestant Survey Committee in Quebec. 
To put it briefly, that Committee is “on the spot,” 


because the survey is but a means to an end, and — 


that end is the reform of an antiquated system 
of education. The Quebec school municipality is 
admittedly a larger administrative area than that 
of other provinces excepting B.C., but it is the 
opinion of the Protestant Teachers of Quebec 
that a still larger administrative unit is needed to 
give sufficient education in rural areas. Nor must 
it be forgotten that Quebec is the only province 
where education is not compulsory, and the whin- 
ing schoolboy, with his satchel and_ shining 
morning face, creeps like a snail to school only 
if he feels like it. This accounts for the fact that 
in greater Montreal an analysis of the age- 
structure of Grade 1 shows that out of over 3700 
children, 900 were between 7 and 8 years old, 200 
between 8 and 9 and 50 between 9 and 10. 

When viewed from the angle of expense, the 
small administrative unit can be shown to be 
wasteful and uneconomic. The excuse that, 


although rural education is not all that it should 
be, it at least offers some sort of education at a 


low cost within the means of the community, holds 
no water whatsoever. An analysis of the com- 
parative cost of rural and urban schools in 
Ontario, where conditions are similar to those of 
other provinces, proves that claim to be fallacious. 
In 1932 the average cost of maintenance of city 
elementary schools was $68.04 per pupil, while 
the average figure for rural elementary schools 
was $54.67. That is, rural schools are not much 
less expensive to maintain than city schools. The 
reason is to be found in the prevalence of small 
classes in the school section system. There were 
200 schools in Ontario in that year with atten- 
dance ranging between 1 and 5 children, and the 
upkeep of those schools cost nearly, $200 per 
pupil . And yet the rural school, though costly 
to the community, can offer but a small portion 
of the educational opportunity available to city 
children, and in most cases cannot take children 
beyond the elementary grades. Of Ontario’s 
more than 6,000 school sections, less than 5% can 
offer their taxpayers’ children a secondary educa- 
tion. What they do offer is a meagre elementary 
education at a high tax rate, whereas city units 
can offer a more generous and diversified pro- 
gramme at a far lower rate. 

How is the problem facing Canadian rural 
education to be solved? It is probable that the 
ultimate solution lies in abolishing the small 
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section entirely and centralising the control of 
all rural education finance under the Provincial 
Governments. Systems of taxation for school sup- 
port would have to be radically changed, the 
burden taken from the property owners, and the 
sources of revenue shifted to enable the provinces 
to levy new forms of taxation. At the present 
time the share of the provinces in the total cost 
of all education in Canada is about 20%. In 
England the corresponding figure is 40% for sec- 
ondary and 50% for elementary schools. The 
state governments of Australia and the govern- 
ment of New Zealand are responsible for the 
total cost of all public education. 

In the meantime much can be done to alleviate 
conditions by a furtherance of the principle of 
consolidation. Consolidation means, in some cases, 
the abolition of a number of one-room rural 
schools in contiguous districts, and the establish- 
ment at a central point of one large graded school 
giving both elementary and secondary education. 
Often, transportation is provided for children 
living farthest from the school. In other cases it 
means the combination of a number of school 
districts for administrative and financial pur- 
poses. The Education Acts of all provinces con- 
tain clauses whereby two or more rural schools 
may consolidate for administrative purposes. In 
Alberta, the Minister of Education is given dis- 
cretionary power by an act of 1935 to enforce 
consolidation where it would be advantageous. 

Nor is consolidation a new idea. To date more 
than 250 consolidations have taken place in 
Canada, more than a hundred of them in Man- 
itoba, and its advantages are well illustrated by 
the results achieved in that province. First, for 
the pupils. For any group of children starting 
at the age of 7, each year increases the gap be- 
tween the average grade reached by the child in 
the one-room school and the consolidated school 
respectively. By the age of 14 the consolidated 
school child is well advanced in Grade 8 while 
the one-room school child has not completed 
Grade 6. Hence an advantage of more than one 
year in seven. Secondly, the teachers and the 
ratepayers also gain. The figures show that in 
consolidated schools the teachers have twice the 
average length of experience and 40% higher 
salaries. But they are teaching an average of 35 
children as against 28 in the one-room school, 
and as they complete the work of seven grades to 
the one-room school’s less than six in the same 
time, the actual cost of a teacher per year of com- 
pleted work is 7% less than that of a lower sal- 
aried teacher in an ungraded and less efficient 
school. To sum up, these figures prove that a con- 
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SUPPER FOR TWO 


solidated school in Manitoba can provide instruc- 
tion for Grades 1-12 at a lower cost per pupil per 
grade than the one-room school can do for grades 
1-8. 

Another notable example of consolidation is to 
be found at Berry Creek, Alberta. There 67 


_ Schoo) districts with rates varying from 3 to 30 


mills were reorganised in 1933 into one district 
with a 10 mill rate. Schools were located to best 
advantage and two High School rooms introduced. 
After one year’s operation, nearly all the deben- 
tures had been paid off, back salaries had been 
paid, and the balance sheet showed that the cost 
of administering the area had been reduced from 
$37,000 to $24,000, resulting in a saving to the 
taxpayers of $13,000 and an improved school 
service for the children. 

This example gives a hint of a possible solution 
for the other great problem facing Canadian 
public education. The figures for debenture in- 
debtedness for buildings and equipment in com- 
Parison to the value of the buildings and equip- 
ment are enlightening. The gross debenture 
indebtedness for all provinces is approximately 
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$225 million; taking into consideration sinking 
funds the net amount is probably around $200 
million, or the equivalent of the entire revenue 
for education of all the provinces for 114% to 2 
years. The value of all buildings and equipment 
is approximately $385 million. The indebtedness 
of the Canadian public school system therefore is 
more than half the value of its permanent equip- 
ment. Its only other assets are an estimated 50 
million dollars of tax arrears. 

At the time of Confederation education was 
left on the provinces’ doorstep. It was adopted 
and is still one of the family, as the Rowell Com- 
mission affirmed in Winnipeg in refusing to make 
recommendations on behalf of the Winnipeg 
School Board regarding their private relations 
with the province. Admittedly that is not the 
Commission’s job. But in Quebec, Protestant 
public opinion has forced its educational adminis- 
tration to survey itself with a view to sprucing 
itself up. What can be done in Quebec, can be 
done in other provinces. Reform must come from 
within, but it will come when, and only when, 
enlightened public opinion demands it. 
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ROCEEDINGS under the’ Padlock Act no long- 

er make the headlines in the great Montreal 
dailies, and often are not even mentioned. But 
the tale of raids and seizures goes merrily on, 
none the less. M. Peron’s trousers, seized in the 
raid on his home a month or so ago, are still in 
the hands of the provincial police, whether as 
a “house’”’ within the meaning of the Act, or as 
Communistic literature, does not appear. Mr. 
Louis Kon, of the Friends of the Soviet Union, is 
still mourning a doll confiscated in the first raid 
on his office; and, doubtless by way of giving 
him something to take his mind off his great loss, 
the provincial police on January 10 swooped 
down on him again and removed everything else 
they could lay their hands on. On Christmas 
eve, they dropped in on Mr. Stanley Ryerson 
(great-grandson of Egerton Ryerson), provincial 
secretary of the Communist party, and made off 
with all his books and papers, including his notes 
on the rebellion of 1837, about which he has re- 
recently written an excellent book. 

Similar attention has also been bestowed on 
M. Evariste Dube, provincial president of the 
Communist party, two officers of the Butchers’ 
Union, officers of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Georges Caron, 
unemployed (among the loot here were four 
numbers of the Nation and two of the New Re- 
public), and M. Perry, C.C.F. organizer for the 
Montreal district, whose literature, exclusively 
C.C.F., was returned to him with apologies a few 
days later. The provincial police have stated 
publicly that they do not hold anything except 
what they consider Communist. Everything 
else, except, it seems, M. Peron’s trousers and Mr. 
Kon’s doll, is returned to the owners. One victim 
had great difficulty in preventing the learned 
officers from seizing a book called ‘“‘The Land of 
the Free,’’ which, they insisted, must be about 
Russia ! 

On Wednesday, January 5th, an L.S.R. meet- 
ing to hear a speech on Spain by Mr. Hazen 
Sise, son of the president of the Northern Electric 
Company, was honoured by the presence of three 
plain clothes policemen: one from the municipal 
“Red Squad,” one from the provincial police, and 
a third who described himself as ‘Raynault’s 
man.” Whether this was a flight of fancy, or 
whether the Mayor has a private force of his own, 
is not clear. This is by no means the first time 
that members of the “Red Squad” have attended 
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L.S.R. or C.C.F. meetings. Passengers arriving in 
Quebec City from Montreal, if poorly dressed or 
“foreign-looking,”’ have their baggage searched. 

To meet these and other attacks on the liberty 
of the subject, the Montreal Civil Liberties 
Union has taken action on several fronts. (1) 
It has circulated a petition to the Mayor, asking 
him to enforce the law in respect to public meet- 
ings, and to protect legal meetings against 
violence or threats of violence; and to the pro- 
vincial premier, asking for the repeal of the 
Padlock Act. This petition already has over 
10,000 signatures, of which a very large propor- 
tion are from French-Canadians. (2) It has 
instituted proceedings to recover M. Caron’s 
effects, on the ground that they were illegally 
seized, even under the terms of the Padlock Act 
itself. (3) It has arraigned in court, on a charge 
of inciting to riot, Dr. Lambert, local Fascist 
leader. Dr. Lambert appeared in his Fascist 
“uniform,” a blue ski shirt with swastika arm- 
band (which, he says, indicates that he is “white, 
and speaks a white language.’’) The judge per- 
mitted him to remain in the court room in this 
costume, but refused to allow one of the lawyers 
present to take off his coat. The Montreal Wit- 
ness comments that this is reminiscent of the tol- 
eration extended to German Fascism by the 
German courts before Hitler took power. (4) It 
has started a damage action against the city of 
Montreal on behalf of Louis Kon, for damages 
suffered through the cancellatlon of the Friends 
of the Soviet union meeting in November. (5) 
It has taken action against the Attorney-General 
to compel him to give his decision on the granting 
of authorization to Mr. R. A. C. Ballantyne of 
the Newspaper Guild to sue the Montreal Gazette 
for dismissal for union activity, in violation of the 
Workmen’s Wages Act and the Fair Wage Act. 
Mr. Duplessis has already granted one such 
authorization, in another case, but when the case 
came to be argued it was found that by an un- 
fortunate error (?) the authorization had been 
dated ‘1927” instead of “1937,” and the action 
was thrown out. (6) It has drawn up and wil}, 
with other organizations, present to the Dominion 
Government a petition for the disallowance of 
the Padlock Act, or, alternatively, its reference to 
the Supreme Court for a test of its validity. The 
supporting organizations already number about a 
dozen, including several trade unions, whose 
membership is predominantly French-Canadian. 
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front stands the state of the Czechs and 

Slovaks. No one can doubt the danger 
which threatens from without. But the front 
line of the struggle between democracy and reac- 
tion cuts across political boundaries and divides 
nations. There are foes within the gates, and 
they speak Czech as well as German. 


In the one camp are the parties of the Left,— 
the German and Czech Social Democratic parties 
(2 and 38 members of parliament respectively) ; 
the German and Czech Christian Socialist parties 
(6 and 22 members of parliament respectively), 
and the Czechoslovak National Socialist party (28 
members), each of which are represented in the 
government; and the Communist party, in oppo- 
sition. These are the parties of the working and 
city middle classes. They are united by a com- 
mon determination to defend political democracy 
and to develop social democracy. They are ab- 
solutely loyal to the present foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia, based on the Little Entente, the 
Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty, and the Czecho- 
Soviet Pact. 


In the other camp are the parties of the Right, 
—the German and Czechoslovak Agrarian parties 
(5 and 45 members respectively), with four min- 
isters in the government; the Henlein Sudete 
German party (44 members), the second largest 
party, in opposition; and three smaller parties of 
the opposition, the Slovak Catholic party (22 
members), the National Union (17 members), 
and the Czechoslovak Fascists (6 members). The 
divisions within this camp are greater. The 
- Czechoslovak Fascist party is openly fascist, the 
Henlein party covertly so; the National Union is 
a reactionary, strongly nationalist party of big 
business; the Slovak Catholic party is a clerical 
party of priests and poor peasants; the Agrarian 
party is a strictly conservative group of farmers, 
large and small, defending the interests of finance 
and industry, especially agricultural industry. 
These movements find their mutual sympathy in 
their stern opposition to socialism, their coolness 
towards political democracy and social reform, 
and their common distrust of the present foreign 
Policy. 

But the present government draws its support 
from both camps; it is not a ministry wholly of 
the right or of the left. What is the explanation 
of this seeming paradox? The immediate ex- 


QO a most exposed sector of the democratic 
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pianation is the composition of the lower house of 
the parliament. Neither a ministry of the Right 
nor a ministry of the Left could in the present 
House command a stable majority. After the 
government crisis in July, 1937, a new govern- 
ment of the same party composition was formed 
—evidence in itself that no other form of coali- 
tion is possible. Even a change in the balance 
of forces as the result of a decisive electoral vic- 
tory of the left or the right might not lead to a 
drastic reconstruction of the ministry. In the 
Left camp there is a wide gap between the anti- 
Marxist National and Christian Socialists and the 
Communists. Even the Social Democrats, who 
use the language of Marx and Engels, admit open- 
ly that they owe more to Masaryk than to Marx 
and are not inclined to hea] the breach caused by 
the expulsion of the Communists in 1920. They 
have participated in the Czech “National Govern- 
ment” with one small interruption ever since the 
founding of the Republic and will hardly cast 
aside all the advantages of office unless the men- 
ace of the right becomes undeniably serious. 
Cooperation with the Agrarians, they argue, is 
lesser evil, preferable to a United Front or to a 
Right Wing Coalition. 


On the other hand the Agrarian party is not 
able, or willing, to break with the Social Demo- 
crats and to ally with the parties of the Right. 
In the first place, as long as they can preserve 
property and secure benefits for the farmers in 
the present coalition, this is wiser than a leap in 
the dark. With four seats in the ministry and 
a strong party in the House, they can act as a 
barrier against any extremes and, by flirting with 
the Right wing parties in opposition, can frighten 
other elements in the coalition into submission. 
In the second place, they can weaken the resist- 
ance of the democratic forces in the ultimate 
struggle by keeping them divided in the preced- 
ing stages. The formation of a right wing bloc 
would compel the left to unite and thus strength- 
en their forces. Finally, the Agrarian party is 
divided within itself. Those who finance the 
party and its press know full well that they would 
have difficulty in retaining the mass support of 
the small peasants if they initiated an anti-democ- 
ratic and pro-German policy. And the Slovak 
wing of the party, led by Hodza, the present 
prime minister, is known to be more radical and 
progressive than the Prague hierarchy. 
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So the parties of the present coalition cling 
together. The struggle continues, in the press 
and on the public platform, between Agrarians 
and Socialists, quite apart from electoral cam- 
paigns. The tension within the government it- 
self, on every important issue, is very severe and 
frequently reveals itself in a crisis within the 
coalition. But in this tug-of-war the issue will 
probably be decided by the success or failure of 
the Henlein party, which the large majority of 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia support. If its 
initial phenomenal success of 1935 is repeated 
and extended, the whole balance of forces will 
be transformed, in favour of the Right. What 
then is the present position of the Henlein 
movement? 

The Germans of Czechoslovakia are 3,231,000 
strong, forming just over 20 percent of the total 
population. In the eyes of Czechoslovak states- 
men these Germans enjoy the status of a “‘nation- 
al minority.”’ There is but one “Staatsvolk’”? — 
the Czechs and Slovaks, numbering 9,688,000. 
The privileged position of the Czechoslovaks, 
they say, is justified by the dominant role of this 
nation in the history of the Bohemian state and 
by its vital needs as a linguistic community with- 
out a cultural centre elsewhere in Europe. From 
this follows the inevitability of Czechoslovak as 
the state longuage, to be used not only in central 
administration but also in the German districts in 
the relationships of the public organs with Czech 
citizens. A second corollary is the impossibility 
of any decentralization of authority which would 
give the Germans a privileged position in certain 
territories, thus dividing the historic unity of the 
Bohemian lands and placing the Czechs in those 
territories under the control of Germans. 

But the second guiding principle of policy is the 
assurance to the minorities, including the Ger- 
mans, of the conditions which will guarantee 
them the preservation and normal development of 
their nationality. There must be no attempt at 
denationalization of the minorities. In fact, we 
find that the Germans, like the other national 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, have their own poli- 
tical parties and associations of all kinds. They 
have their own press and periodicals. They have 
two universities, elementary, secondary and tech- 
nical schools according to their proportion to the 
total population. They have their theatres, 
operas and other cultural institutions, financially 
assisted by the state. The number of German 
deputies in parliament is strictly related to their 
numbers. The use of the German language is 
guaranteed in courts and administrative offices 
in those areas where 20 percent or more of the 
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population is German. ‘These rights give the 
Germans a position of security such as no other 
German minority in Central and South-eastern 
Iurope enjoys. 

How then are we to explain the strength of 


- the Henlein party, representing the discontent of 


the majority of the German population? This 
radical national movement owes its phenomenal 
rise to the very real economic distress in the 
German industrial and agricultural districts dur- 
ing the years of crisis. The suffering of the 
working and peasant classes was reinforced by 
the grievances of middle-class Germans striving 
after state positions; both were aggravated by 
manifestations of Czech chauvinism in these mix- 
ed areas. It was difficult to convince a German 
unemployed worker that the crisis in the export 
industries was not an instance of Czech persecu- 
tion, especially when Czech employers began to 
employ only Czech workers and when public 
work contracts were too frequently given to 
Czech firms, which brought Czech workers into 
German districts. It was difficult to convince 
a middle class German of the democracy of the 
Czech state, when he could not get a position in 
the civil service because of his ignorance of the 
state language or because of suspected disloyalty. 
Even the building of new Czech schools in German 
districts with Czech minorities caused trouble: 
for the schools were well-appointed and some- 
times supplied free books and meals, and there 
were cases of indirect pressure by local employers 
and state officials on German parents to send 
their children to these schools. The assertion of 
the special position of the Czechs and Slovaks— 
indeed the very term ‘Czechoslovak state’ and 
“German minority” wounded German pride, es- 
pecially at a time when the neighbouring regime 
was asserting the racial superiority of ‘“‘Deutsch- 
tum.” Henlein owes his position to-day to his un- 
scrupulous exaggeration of all these minor nation- 
al grievances, to his deceitful concealment of the 
very real benefits enjoyed by the Germans, and to 
his ascription of the main responsibility for the 
economic crisis to the Czechs. Describing his 
movement as one engaged in a struggle for the 
very existence of the German people and pointing 
to the sanction and support of the movement by 
the Hitler regime in the Third Reich, Henlein 
won the bulk of the Germans to a radical “neg- 
ativist’”’ policy towards the Czechoslovak state 
and the “Green-Red”’ coalition. : 
Until 1937 the Czechs were convinced that this 
situation was being met by their tolerant minority 
policy and by the presence of three German 
“activist” ministers in the Coalition. They re- 
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jected any further concessions on the grounds 
that the legitimate claims of the Germans were 
already being met and that the doubtful loyalty 
of many Germans hindered further satisfaction. 
But the overwhelming victory of the Henlein 
party in the elections of 1935, at the expense of 
the German Activist parties, forced a reconsider- 
ation of the problem. In February, 1937, an 
agreement on the five outstanding German griev- 
ances was concluded with the leaders of the 
Activist parties; the most important gains were 
the application of the principle of strict propor- 
tionality in the appointment of Germans to the 
state service and in the granting of public work 
contracts. What had been refused before 1933, 
when the danger of irredentism was compar- 
atively slight, was now conceded to counteract 
the all too real irredentist menace. This ‘‘Febru- 
ary Compromise’ was intended to justify and 
strengthen Activism and to undermine Henlein’s 
negativism. Unfortunately the complete applica- 
tion of the terms of the compromise is necessarily 
slow, especially in the face of Czech nationalism 
in the localities. The Activist parties, while still 
exalting the compromise as the first step in the 
solution of the German question, publicly pro- 
claim their dissatisfaction with its slow execution. 


Further than this the Czech government parties 
are not willing to go. They explain this ‘‘non 
possumus” by the nature of the Henlein move- 
ment: it is alleged to be fascist and irredentist. 


Undoubtedly Henlein’s political philosophy is 
basically fascist, modified to meet the exigencies 
of agitation in a democracy which in 1933 did not 
hesitate to dissolve the German National Socialist 
Party, the predecessor of the Henlein party. The 
essential principle of the “Bewegung” is the 
necessity of the sacrifice of class and party in- 
terest to the “united will of the nation,” as 
expressed by the “Fuhrer.” MHenlein dares to 
say: “Wir sind keine Partei; wir sind das ganzes 
Volk.” (We are not a party; we are the whole 
people.) Any disobedience to party policy, which 
is decided in an entirely undemocratic fashion, 
is severely punished. Liberalism, socialism and 
communism are roundly attacked; the Czechs, as 
well as the Jews, are the scapegoats for all social 
evils. A clever radical demagogism exploits the 
economic suffering of the working class but serves 
equally the interests of employers in concrete 
cases of wages and hours struggles. In foreign 
policy the Henlein party supports the Hitler 
regime and attacks the Soviet Union and France. 
This is sufficiently like fascism to cast much doubt 
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on Henlein’s assertion that his movement is not 
fascist. Under these circumstances, to grant any 
further autonomy to the German nation would 
mean to sacrifice the anti-fascist minority of 
Germans to “gleichschaltung” and to tolerate a 
state within a state. This is impossible. 


The Czech is all the firmer in his conviction 
because he is certain that the Henlein movement 
is irredentist. In spite of Henlein’s repeated 
professions of loyalty to the state, due note is 
taken that this profession is always accompanied 
by a statement of the radical demands of the 
Sudete German party. This savours too much of 
a conditional loyalty of “‘either—or.’’ This sus- 
picion is reinforced by the open sympathy of 
Henlein for the Hitler regime and by his close 
relationship with statesmen in Berlin. The sus- 
picion becomes a certainty when the Hitler 
government and state press make Henlein’s case 
their own and continually indulge in campaigns 
of false propaganda on behalf of “the oppressed 


- Sudete Germans.” It is not lost upon the Czechs 


that Krebs and Jung, former members of the 
dissolved German National Socialist party of 
Czechoslovakia, are now members of the German 
Reichstag and that the former has published a 
brochure for the official ‘Nationalsozialistische 
Bibliothek” in Berlin, describing the struggle of 
the Germans and Slovaks for autonomy in Czecho- 
slovakia as “eine Vorbereitung des kommenden 
Mitteluropa, unter Fuhrung  Deutschlands” 
(a preparation for the coming Mittel Europa, 
under German leadership.) 


It is the fear o. irredentism which unifies Czech 
opinion of the Henlein movement. The recent 
full-throated anti-Czecho-Slovak campaign of the 
press in the German Reich, after the minor elec- 
tion incident at Teplitz, provoked a firm answer 
from the Czech press, including, for once, the 
Agrarian journal, “Venkov.” It was followed by 
the official announcement that the municipal 
elections would be indefinitely postponed and ail 
public meetings of a political character forbidden 
until further notice. Such incidents make the 
realization of the Agrarian party’s desires more 
and more difficult. The party is cooperating with 
the Social Democrats unwillingly, is not excessive- 
ly hostile to fascism, and openly sympathizes with 
the social and foreign policy of Henlein’s party. 
But they know that a coalition of the Right, in- 
cluding a party believed to be irredentist, would 
meet with the opposition of all Czechs, whose 
most cherished possession is their hard-won 
independence. 
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way off, and as I got nearer I slowed so I 


| COULD see him hoiding up his hand a long 


could look him over before deciding to give 
him a lift. He seemed about sixty, was poorly 
dressed, and carried a small bundle, wrapped in 
a black cloth, under his arm. His face, though 
dirty and grimy, looked genial, and there was a 
merry twinkle around his eyes; so I stepped on 
the brake and opened the door for him. 

“Thanks,” he said, as he slipped down in the 
seat, “Not many stop nowadays; when you look 
shabby most people think you are a criminal.” 
He spoke with a slight foreign accent, which I 
could not place; I guessed he was not born on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

“Well, you don’t look like a criminal,” I said, 
‘“‘Where are you making for?” 

“Oh, I go to the city,” he answered; “‘there’s 
not much doing now; things been bad since the 
war.” 

“Which war do you mean? There have been 
so many wars lately I haven’t kept track of 
them.” 

“Oh, the big war in the old country,” he kept 
on; “Germany, France, England, Russia.” 

“But it is nearly twenty years ago that war 
finished,” I said. ‘‘How does that affect your 
business now?” I was trying to find out what 
a man like him was doing for a living. 

“Trade was good before the war,” he answer- 
ed; “of course I was younger then. I trav- 
elled nearly all over the world, I am in the an- 
tique business.” 

That rather interested me, and I inquired if 
he sold antique furniture. 

“No, I don’t sell it, I just make it. I make a 
new chair 200 years old in two days, but since 
the war——” 

“Yes, I know,” I said, “but how do you make 
a chair that old?” 

“TJ just drill all the wormholes; I save the 
worms a lot of work; I am a wormhole-driller, 
that’s my profession.” 

Wormhole-driller. I decided to look up my 
latest dictionary as soon as I got home. I felt 
small and ignorant beside this professional artist. 
He was looking at me as though he were trying 
to read my thoughts. 

“Yes, Sir,” he said, “I make good money before 
the war, calling at big houses; I drill millions of 
wormholes, good pay, one week here and one 
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week there. But the war, she put a stop to all 
that.” 

The war, the war; I tried to switch the conver- 
sation. “You don’t carry much luggage with you 
travelling,” I said. 

“No, I haven’t got much to carry; this is my 
tools, my drills.”” He pointed to his parcel: “Yor 
see, I work by hand, no machine work for me; 
when people employ me they get the real thing, 
handworked, but since the war—” 

I tried to stop him, and failed. 

“Since the war,” he continued, “lots of ma- 
chines have been made in the old country; now 
they have wormhole-drilling machines making a 
hundred holes a minute or more, maybe a 
thousand. 

I was astonished. Here was another honest 
trade gone with the winds on account of machin- 
ery. I felt sorry for the old man. ‘“That’s too 
bad,” I said; “is there nothing else you can do; 
perhaps you could look after one of these 
machines, or get one and set up a little business 
of your own?” 

He looked hurt and lowered the window and 
spat in disgust. “I wouldn’t work one of these 
machines if you give me one. I do honest work 
with my hands, just like an artist painting a 
picture and using his brush, that’s the way I use 
my tocls. I should feel like cheating people 
drilling wormholes with machinery; that’s no- 
thing but plain fraud.” 

He opened the window again and spat a sec- 
ond time. | 

“Well,” I tried to argue, “machines have of 
course eliminated a lot of work formerly done 
with hands; times have changed, we have all had 
to——” 

“Yes, I know,” he interrupted me. 
and machinery done it.” 

He had another look at the window, but that 
was as far as he went that time. We were get- 
ting into the city, and I ventured to ask him 
where he would like to get off. 

“Any place,” he said, “next block will suit 
me,” and he began carefully fingering his small 
bundle. 

“You don’t mean to forget that,” I remarked, 
pointing to the parcel. 

“No, Sir—I put them under my pillow when I 
go to bed at night. Well, here we are, if you 
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ever want any furniture fixed up the proper way 
I shall be glad to do it for you.” 
He fumbled in his inside pocket and drew out 
a card which he handed to me as he said good- 
bye. I looked at the card. At its top a heraldic 
design with the printed words:—BY APPOINT- 
MENT—was neatly pasted, evidently cut from 
some advertisement. Underneath was written 
with pen in a flourishing hand:— 
I. M. A. SPIELER, 
Wormhole Driller. 
Antiques Made to Order. 


I looked at the card again. There was no 
address on it. Most of the transients I had 
given a lift on the road I had generally been able 
to size up after a conversation, but this one had 
me puzzled. Here was an old man, apparently 
down and out, walking the King’s Highways, 
peddling jokes for which he was not paid a cent. 
He should be on the stage. 

I looked out to see if he were still in sight. He 
was walking down the street with his small 
bundle tightly tucked under his arm. No doubt 
he would soon be hunting up another old maga- 
zine to furnish the embossment for the card to 
be handed out to his next customer. 

Wormhole-driller. As soon as I arrived home 
I looked for the word in my dictionary. The 
nearest I could find was:— 

WORMHOLE—A hole made by the gnawing 
of a worm. That settled it, there wasn’t such 
a thing as a wormhole-driller, the man was a 
fraud. Wormholes were drilled by worms, ac- 
cording to my dictionary. 

This fellow was a manhole-driller. 


PRAIRIE 


The restless, never-sated pagan wind 
Shakes its grey bones across the hungry soil, 
Mile after mile—grey mile, green mile— 
The empty stubble left from last year’s toil, 
Summer fallow and few threads of wheat, 
Old paintless shanty, cows, a gaunt-ribbed 
hound... 
The tinny-brilliant circle of the sky 
Like a cookie-cutter slices out a round 
Of dusty bareness, centred by a man 
Who plods, bent-necked, in tattered overalls; 
A dirty-coloured cloud crawls round the west. 
(In the next town they’re having thunder- 
squalls). 
The old wild greedy wind whirls out the oats, 
(No crop this year, not even winter’s feed) 
While over, over, up and down and over, 
Bounces the tumbleweed. 
—ANNE MARRIOTT. 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS 


by LIONEL HAWEIS 


Not hope alone— 


Benevolence also 
We leave behind in the world... 


Why else, old Man, 
Do you plant an orchard? 


UNTO THOUSANDS 


‘Law,’ said the Despot 
‘Shall be convenient 
For al] these creatures... 


But their convenience— 
Can never be my law.’ 
CAST IRON 


Many a lovely Seraph 
Ablaze in a Gothic window, 
Symbolizes an ideal— 


Standing obstinately— 


Between Man and the Truth. 
CAMOUFLAGE 


Mourn a little 
Because you live— 


And again a little 
Because you dare— 


Do not mourn. 
COURAGE 


Until a German shell 
Crashed through the rose-window, 
And exploded in the crypt— 


The cathedral rats— 


Hardly knew what sunlight was. 
HIGHER THINGS 


When a wounded Flamingo 
Flopped on a sacred lake, 


Believing the sky had fallen, 


One flustered Lotus began to pray— 


“Almighty Sunset!—” 
BIRTH OF A GOD 








Proportional Representation? 


HERBERT ORLIFFE 


it is claimed to be? The Canadian Forum 

in its comments on the provincial elections 
in British Columbia and Ontario and on the last 
federal election would seem to suggest this con- 
clusion. It refers to the election results as “gro- 
tesque,”’ and states that “our present single mem- 
ber constituency system prevents the will of the 
electorate from being effectively expressed in 
the legislature,” and that “the chief sufferers 
under this system are the C.C.F. and other new 
political movements.” But, before accepting 
P.R. as the solution of this problem, should we 
not consider what the results would be if it were 
adopted and applied to all of Canada? 

Since P.R. is advocated on behalf of minority 
parties, let us pick a minority party as a definite 
basis upon which to discuss this matter. What 
advantage would P.R. give the C.C.F.? Un- 
doubtedly there would be an immediate advan- 
tage in the number of C.C.F. seats after any 
election. No one knows better than I how useful 
those extra M.P.’s and M.P.P.’s would be to the 
movement, how much it would mean to have the 
extra parliamentary strength, the additional or- 
ganizers and propagandists, since each of these 
M.P.’s and M.P.P.’s would have free railway 
transportation, a tremendous asset to a young 
party with meagre finances. 

But what about the other side of the picture? 
My first objection, is this: that the adoption of 
P.R. by the C.C.F., in order to obtain the imme- 
diate advantage of added numbers in the various 
legislatures in Canada, would set up an almost 
impossible barrier against the inevitable time 
when the philosophy and principles of the C.C.F. 
would gather to it sufficient numbers to give the 
C.C.F. control of these legislatures under the 
present electoral system. The very same prin- 
ciple which would enable the C.C.F. to assume a 
greater measure of importance in its early history, 
would allow the Liberal and Conservative parties 
to maintain greater legislative representation and 
importance when they are on the downgrade 
and give them sufficiently large representation 
to make it impossible to enact real socialist 
measures. 

Let us take the recent British Columbia figures 
to illustrate my point. P.R. would have given the 
C.C.F. 13 seats instead of 7; would have given 
the C.C.F. greater strength and would have allow- 
ed it to assume a greater importance in the eyes 


T P.R. the panacea for minority groups that 
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of the Canadian electorate. But what then? 
Suppose in the next election the positions are 
reversed and the C.C.F. instead of the Liberals, 
obtain 152,846 votes and the Liberals the number 
of votes the C.C.F. had, namely 113,250, the Con- 
servative remaining the same, 118,119? Under 
P.R. this would give the C.C.F. 18 seats, the Con- 
servatives 14 and the Liberals 138. With a clear 
popular majority over the next highest party of 
approximately 35,000 votes, would the C.C.F. be 
able to introduce socialist measures? Of course 
not. Under the threat of the introduction of 
socialism, Liberals and Conservatives would 
merge forces and, what could the C.C.F. 18 do 
against the merged Liberal and Conservative 27? 
Absolutely nothing. And why? Because P.R. 
would give them the strength of representation 
necessary and sufficient to prevent socialist ac- 
tion. But suppose P.R. did not exist and the 
C.C.F. obtained those 152,846 Liberal votes and 
those 31 Liberal seats? If 152,846 votes gave 
the Liberals 31 seats, it is just as possible that 
they would give the C.C.F. 31 seats. And with 
31 seats, a clear working majority, socialism 
could be introduced and no merger of Liberals 
and Conservatives in the legislature could prevent 
it. I use the British Columbia figures—the prin- 
ciple applies equally as forcibly to the Federal 
House at Ottawa. 

One final example to drive this point home. 
In England it took a long time for the strength of 
the Labor Party to become effective in a large 
parliamentary representation. But when it did 
become effective, it meant the wiping out and 
disappearance of the Liberal party so that now 
there are only two major parties in England — 
the Conservative and Labor parties. If P.R. had 
existed in England, the millions of votes the Lib- 
eral party still obtain would have given them a 
large parliamentary group—to the detriment of, 
and at the expense of, the Labor party. Thanks 
to the non-existence of P.R., the Liberal party 
has now practically become non-existent and the 
Labor party a much more potent force than it 
otherwise could have become. 

This is what will happen in Canada as well. 
A peculiar thing about the C.C.F. vote is the fact 
that it is not grouped in certain spots but is spread 
fairly evenly over all ridings contested by the 
C.C.F. If the votes were concentrated in certain 
places, we would have many more seats even now. 
But from the long point of view, the even spread 
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is much to be preferred. Even though, at the 
moment, it gives us a large number of votes with 
very little representation, yet this fact means that, 
when the sweep to the C.C.F. does come, it will 
come over a large part of Canada at the same 
time, not merely in certain concentrated areas 
and thereby will give us a large majority of seats. 
That time will come. 

This brings me to my second objection. P.R., 
instead of helping the C.C.F., would confuse the 
entire situation. The C.C.F., instead of being 
and remaining, recognized as the political arm 
of the farmers and workers of this country, the 
farmer-labor party of Canada, the third major 


political party in Canada, would merely be one 


of a number of political parties of all hues and 
descriptions. Do not forget that under P.R. the 
Stevens party, which obtained 400,000 votes in 
the last Federal election, would, like the C.C.F., 
have obtained 24 seats in the House. Do not 
forget that the same P.R. which would help the 
C.C.F., would also help all the small groups and 
sects which always exist on the fringe of political 
activity. Not only would the Stevens party, and 
the Connell group in British Columbia (which 
have already disappeared), have been able to 
maintain themselves as thorns, and very prickly 
ones, in the path of the C.C.F., and the Social 
Credit Party, under P.R., be able to maintain itself 
indefinitely, instead of dissolving, as it is in the 
Process of doing now; but the Toronto “Labor 
Representation Association,” the Communist 
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Party, the Communist attempt to form a Farmer- 
Labor Party in Canada, etc., would all receive a 
great stimulus under the influence of P.R. A 
momentary, emotional wave of enthusiasm for a 
particular idea or fad would give such parties a 
foothold in our legislatures; and once they were so 
established, it would be much more difficult to 
eradicate them than it was to establish them. 


Would the C.C.F. be any better off with a con- 
fused mixture of all such parties? Would the 
C.C.F. position be happier with several represent- 
atives of the Communist Party, several represent- 
atives of “Labor Representation Associations,” 
several representatives of unions as such, several 
representatives of various racial and economic 
groups, all in the House at the same time? Would 
the political stream be muddied or clear if the 
National Unions ran candidates, the A.F. of L. 
Unions ran candidates, the C.I.O. Unions ran 
candidates, United Front groups ran candidates, 
various Secessionist parties ran candidates, the 
French-Canadians, under nationalistic stimulus, 
ran candidates, the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, under the stress of an issue such as the 
“separate school” question which Hepburn so 
crudely and tactlessly interjected in Ontario 
politics (and which P.R. would have stimulated) 
ran candidates, the Native Sons of Canada, the 
Orange Lodge, the Knights of Columbus, the 
League of Nations Society, the League for Peace 
and Democracy, the Temperance Society, the 
Single Tax Organization, the Birth Control or- 
ganization, all, for reasons of their own, ran 
candidates? 

True, there is nothing to prevent them from 
running candidates now. No, there is nothing 
to prevent them—nothing but the knowledge that 
their chance of success under the present system, 
if any at all, is so slight that it would be foolish 
to run. But under P.R., with large enough rid- 
ings (and one of the prime requisites for the 
proper working of P.R. is the large riding), there 
is more than a chance of success. And when 
these groups sight a real chance of success, you 
will not be able to stop them from running can- 
didates. P.R. will enable them to persist as 
permanent minorities. 

Nor must we forget the Fascists—at present a 
somewhat vague, undirected, unguided, but omin- 
ously existing mass. Would we care to stimulate 
the growth of such a party? Would we want to 
be responsible for giving such an ulcerous growth 
the opportunity of fastening itself upon our leg- 
islatures, upon the lives of our people? 

Then again, what would be the results of this 
innumerable group representation on govern- 
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ment? Obviously group government where so 
many groups are involved, makes for instability 
of government. In Belgium, up to 1900, there 
were two great political parties, Liberal and Con- 
servative. P.R. was-adopted in 1900. Within 


22 years, in 1922, no less than 45 different parties 


and groups contested the election of 96 members, 
and members of 10 groups were elected. Is 
stable government possible under such condi- 
tions? And if this is the state of affairs where 
96 members are to be elected, how many parties 
and groups would arise in Canada where 245 
members are elected for the Federal House 
alone? The confusion would be intolerable. 
Would we care to have the instability of the 
French form of government, shifting and chang- 
ing every night under every and any crisis, with 
one party one week in control, the next week in 
opposition, the following week combining with 
another party to resume control, and the week 
following that, discarding that party and relying 
on still another to maintain control? I am cer- 
tain this type of government would have no ap- 
peal to the Canadian temperament. 

The advocates of P.R. have their eyes fixed on 
the one-sided principle that the object of repre- 
sentative government is to represent. But, as the 
Report of the Royal Commission on _ Electoral 
Systems (1910) in England well stated: ‘The 
object of representative government is not only 
to represent, but to govern. The greatest evil 
that can befall a country is a weak executive; 
and if a strong one can only be obtained at the 
cost of mathematical accuracy of representation, 
the price should be willingly paid.” 

There are other objections to P.R. which I have 
space to state only briefly. (1)The geographical 
size of constituencies in a huge and sparsely pop- 
ulated country such as Canada, would be a great 
drawback and yet large constituencies will be 
necessary under P.R. The larger the constituen- 
cy, the greater the opportunity for minorities to 
be represented. If P.R. is to work to the best 
advantage, constituencies of 7 to 9 members at 
least are necessary. 

(2) The necessary size of such ridings will 
greatly increase the expense of contesting an 
election (printing, travelling, etc.) and will place 
a@ premium on, and give the advantage to the 
candidates with money. 

(3) There would be loss of political interest, 
due, firstly, to the mental confusion of the elector 
when attempting to vote and register his pref- 
erence among a list of 25 to 50 names of candi- 
dates, secondly, to his confusion in listening to 
the programmes of innumerable parties, and, 
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thirdly, to the impossibility of any candidate, 
even of important parties, covering such huge 
territories. 

(4) The party machine would become still 
more autocratic, bureaucratic and all-important 
even than it is at present, to the detriment of 
local initiative and democracy. 

(5) Parliament would become, with so many 
groups represented, an even greater talk-shop 
than it is at present. 

(6) There would be introduced an element of 
rivalry between candidates and members of the 
same party because to be placed first on the party 
list of candidates and receive more first prefer- 
ences than any other candidate, even of one’s own 
party, would be all-important. 

(7) By-elections would become impossible. A 
single by-election in a 9 member constituency 
would be much too expensive. 

“Grotesque,” therefore, as the results of the 
present system may be, what assurance have we 
that the establishment of P.R. in Canada might 
not involve even more undesirable results? We 
must not plunge into the new system for the sake 
of increased immediate representation without 
considering the disadvantages as well. The pre- 
sent electoral system does not prevent the rise of 
third parties. It does make it more difficult but, 
if the cause for the growth of a new party is root- 
ed deeply enough, that third party will arise— 
as it did in England (the Labor party) and as it 
did in Canada (the C.C.F.) A party such as the 
C.C.F., imbedded in the ground rock of social 
justice and equity, need not fear the present elec- 
toral system. Stevens parties, Social Credit par- 
ties, will come and go—the C.C.F. will remain, 
and, paradoxical as it might seem to some, the 
present electoral system will, in the long run, 
hasten and not hinder the coming of Socialism 
under the wing of the C.C.F. 


College Graduate 


Prepared to build a new country 
She bought clothes while wanting love, 
Remained loyal to a favorite announcer 
And moved to a new apartment 
In lieu of arms, a voice, a kiss. 
She crowded home from work 
By homeless torrents of million faces, 
Avoiding streets of dogs, lawns, nurse-maids. 
Because of burning books, war machinery, 
Gray movie faces, highways honking for blood 
Her baby-wanting breasts grew vestigial ... . 
She had found no country to build. 

—ALAN CREIGHTON. 


The Canadian Forum 
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State of Peace 


Bombs must fall, if fear is not made prisoner 

And sent down the lines of populations 

Abject, example of infamy. 

Bombs must fall, gas must deflower 

These trees into unrelated stumps, 

Must blacken to ash this hill-grass beneath a 
hand, 

This stream into a sewer. Even the power 

Of essential sun will be alloyed with stecl. 

This peace, that farm in the valley must be 
involved, 

This herd of deer started into uncomely rout. 

As this day with the eyes of a deer is hunted by 
night, 

War will hunt this peace from the world. 

Gas must deflower all fair faces, 

The compulsion and beauty of eyes 

Will be twisted to the leer of masks. 

The streaming shadow of stark-winged birds 

With deathly imminent drone will contort 

This man’s child into mere body, 

This man’s wife into a scream of revenge, 

This man himself into memory of lost living. 

Bombs must fall, gas must deflower, without 
cause, 

The copper domes of cities in a squalid doom, 

For bombs have no chivalry in their down-plunge 
towards roofs. 

If calm consent transfigures mistrust of previous 
fault, 

There is no need for this crime of precipitous 
fear; 

But as night fatigues this timid day, 

Bombs must fall, gas deflower all fair places. 


—JOHN OST. 


O CANADA! 


($1.00 will be paid for the press clipping heading this 
column.) 


Put a drop of “Leash,” perfume for dogs, behind Fido’s 
ears and he’ll be more cuddlesome. After his bath is a 
good time, but a drop any time won’t do him any harm. 
Don’t mistake this for a soul-stirring scent, it is just a nice, 
fresh-air, clean sort of aroma, neither you nor Fido will 
mind. In a dog-kennel box and a generous size, $7. 


(Advertisement of a large department store in 
' Montreal Gazette) 


* * #* 


Until we develop a race of people who are devoid of 
such characteristics as selfishness and greed we probably 
will be bothered with booms and depressions in business. 
But if we do develop such a race of people, which is highly 
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improbable, we probably can count on having no business 
at all. 


(Financial Column in Montreal Star) 


* &)s 


The company should be able to resume payments of 
dividends as soon as earnings rise to a level which would 
justify this action. 

(Financial Post—Advice to Investors) 


a * * 


Parents were advised against “ovcr-educating their 
children” yesterday by the Rev. M. T. J. O’Brien... 
Children should be kept “simple and obedient” he held; “they 
became intolerant if over-educated.” 


(Montreal Gazette) 


* * * 


Its (Canada’s) economic interests are so divergent that 
it is beyond the wisdom of man to devise national policies 
of common and equal benefit to all. 

(J. W. Dafoe before the Rowell Commission as reported 


in the Montreal Daily Star) 


* * * 


He (Roosevelt) firmly pledged himself in ringing radi- 
oratory in these simple words:—“I will not let the people 
down!” We can be thankful at least that the King never 
feels moved to say things like this in his messages to 
Parliament. 

(Leading Editorial in the Montreal Star) 


* * * 


This month’s prize is awarded to Mr. Hubert Pearson, 
Montreal. 











Our Contributors 


Lional Haweis of the University of B.C. is a lite- 
long student of the literature of India and author 
of several volumes of verse, including an Amer- 
indian ballad “Tsoqualem.” Some of the Ancient 
Lights in this issue are reprinted from a privately- 
printed series of “Little Lanterns”; the others 
appear for the first time. 


Anne Marriott lives in Victoria, B.C. 


Herbert Orliffe is a Toronto barrister and secretary 
of the Ontario section of the C.C.F. 


John Ost is an English poet residing in Manchester. 


Gordon, Skilling, a frequent contributor, has just 
returned from a protracted visit to Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


H. Stensson, whose short story is published in this 
issue, is a new contributor. He is prominent in 
the nursery garden business in Toronto. 


Eric Wiseman continues his series of articles on 
Canadian education in this issue. He is a school- 
master at Selwyn House School in Montreal. 


























Facts, Figures & Finance 


Business Conditions 

HYSICAL VOLUME of business in November 

was 101.9 (94 a year ago), industrial produc- 
tion 104.8 (95.5), mineral 
(127.4), copper exports 230.2 (an all time peak; 
last year 171.4), nickel exports 238.1 (highest 
for any post-war November; last year 165.8), 
zinc exports 283.5 (144.8), asbestos exports 141.5 
(111.6), bauxite imports 210.8 (112.3), coal 
production 82.6 (74.6), rubber imports 156.5 
(140.8), newsprint 127 (120.1), iron and steel 99 
(a high for the year; last year 72.5), steel 101.3 
(90.2), pig iron 92.5 (84.4), automobiles 108.3 
(a high for the year; last year 70.6), petroleum 
imports 156.1 (a high for the year; last year 
143), construction 29.4 (26), power 155.5 
(145.7), carloadings 72.9 (68.6). Employment 
in all industries was 102.2 (92.5), manufacturing 
99.3 (91.4), pulp and paper 96.4 (89.8), power 
100.6 (92.1), iron and steel 86.8 (73.6), crude, 
rolled and forged products 103.7 (90.1), auto- 
mobiles and parts 103.2 (91.1), mining 135.1 
(125.1), coal mining 91.5 (89.6), railways 70.0 
(70.1), construction 80.3 (61.8). “Economic 
conditions in Canada were not greatly changed 
in November,” says the D.B.S. review. “The 
decline which had been in evidence for two 
months was greatly checked. Output of pro- 
ducers’ goods showed a gain of 14 per cent. in 
the first ten months of 1937, consumers’ goods 
7.4 per cent. The output of motor cars in the 
first ten months showed a gain of 29.5 per cent. 
The number of new motor vehicles sold in the 
first nine months exceeded the number sold in 
the entire year 1936. The gain in the output of 
tires in the ten months was 18.9 per cent., sale of 
gasoline 18 per cent.”’ Since November, the sit- 
uation has apparently worsened to some extent. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce January letter 
says: “A quite marked downturn is now to be 
noted in industry. The seasonally adjusted em- 
ployment index fell slightly on December 1 for 
the first time in any corresponding period since 
1932.” The operating ratio of the American 
steel industry, which declined from 84 at the 
beginning of September to 19 at the end of 
December, recovered at the beginning of the new 
year to 28, with a prospect, according to “Steel,” 
of “conservative improvement.” 


Dividends and Bond Interest 


Gross dividend payments for January, accord- 
ing to the Financial Post, were $23,078,522, an 
increase of only $635,887 over last year. Bond 
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production 168.5 ° 


interest was $53,486,000, a decrease of $86,000. 
The Nesbitt Thomson dividend index for Decem- 
ber was 100.2 (1929 base), the highest for any 
December except 1929 and 1930, and the highest 
for any month since May 1931. The average for 
1937 was 95.2, an increase of 24.6 per cent. over 
1936, and 45.3 per cent. over 1935. 


Railways 

Carloadings for the year 1937 were about 6 
per cent. above 1936, combined railway gross 
earnings 3.6 per cent. up. Carloadings for the 
week ending January 8 were slightly below last 
year. Combined net for the first eleven months 
of 1937 was 14.7 per cent. higher than in 1936. 
Mr. Hungerford estimates C.N.R. net for the year 
at $18,150,000, an increase of about $3,000,000. 
C.N.R. net for November showed a drop of about 
20 per cent., C.P.R. of about 2 per cent. Mr. 
Howe estimates the C.N.R. “‘cash deficit” for the 
year at a little less than $40,000,000, or about 
$5,000,000 more than the government had 
expected. 


Railway Nationalization in Britain? 

On December 29, Mr. William Whitelaw, chair- 
man of the London and Northeastern Railway, 
declared eventual state ownership of British 
railways was “inevitable,” adding: ‘I believe 
that if fair terms were offered there would be no 
opposition to purchase by the state from the 
railway stockholders. One of the principal ob- 
stacles to be overcome is the deep-rooted political 
prejudice against the word ‘nationalization’; but 
this is not a political problem. It is one which 
affects the economic and social life of the whole 
country.” 


Farm Income 

Value of Canadian field crops in 1937 was 
$556,400,000, a decline of $65,000,000 from 
1936. A smaller wheat crop and lower prices 
for potatoes were chiefly responsible for the de- 
crease. Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia showed gains over 1936 in value of crops. 
Massey-Harris sales for the year ended Novem- 
ber 30 gained 40 per cent. Gross farm income 
for 1937, according to the Financial Post was 
about $1,000,000,000. Farm purchasing power 
for the twelve months ended September 30, ac- 
cording to the Canadian Bank of Commerce, was 
up 3 per cent. in money terms, but down 4 per 
cent. in terms of real income. Higher prices for 
the things farmers buy are reported to have 
“virtually nullified” the higher cash income of 
United States farmers. (U.S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics). 


—E. A. F. 


The Canadian Forum 








The Arts in the USSR 


“THE SEVEN SOVIET ARTS”: Kurt London; 
pp. 381 and 48 plates; Faber and Faber; 
15/-. 


T is with mixed feelings that one reads this 
extremely able book of Dr. London’s. He has 
covered an enormous field, itself changing with 
kaleidescopic rapidity as the immense cultural 
program of the USSR gathers way, and has cov- 
ered it with a mixture of German thoroughness 
and attention to detail, coupled with an objec- 
tivity that gives his conclusions weight, and a 
complete sincerity which is apt to disarm criti- 
cism. And his style is clarity and concision it- 
self (full marks to Mr. Eric S. Bensinger, the 
translator), inteiligent, alert and witty. But as 
he is a real friend of the Soviet Union—the first, 
apparently, was M. Andre Gide—he has not hesi- 
tated to criticize and condemn where he felt it 
was necessary, nor to lavish praise where he 
thought it deserved. From this book emerges 
(as there emerged from Gide’s “Retour de 
l’URSS’”’) the picture of an awakening giant, 
whose every vein throbs with new found energy 
and creative fire; but a giant in danger of having 
his manhood drained from him by the demands of 
a rigidly autocratic bureaucracy. Critics of the 
right and the left may dismiss Dr. London’s book, 
if they will. He has no political axe to grind. 
He hates Fascism, loves the Soviet Union, but he 
loves freedom of creative expression more. Hence 
his book alternates between warm admiration and 
cold fury as he sees the amazing cultural advances 
of the USSR threatened by the bigotry of Marxist 
jacks-in-office. There is no questioning the truth 
of Dr. London’s assertions. He knows Russia in- 
timately and is far too devoted to the arts for his 
sincerity to be doubted. He got all his informa- 
tion first hand, and his book is amazingly well 
documented. Whether he would be able to 
repeat the experiment now that his work has seen 
the light of day is open to question. 


In all branches of the arts, the advances, and 
the new conception of the artist’s place in society 
are such as to make Western peoples green with 
envy. Children are given art training almost 
from birth; they have their technicums, their own 
radio and film studios where they create their 
own programs for their own audiences. ‘Such 
figures as Shirley Temple are inconceivable.” 
Indeed how could they be with great creative fig- 
ures such as Natalia Satz and her world famous 
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children’s theatre? A new aristocracy of the 
mind is being formed and no artist in the Union 
need starve, for the demand for creative talent 
far exceeds the supply; and the arts here are 
living things in which the masses of the people 
take part. Having a purpose to life they do not 
feel the need for distractions, and hence culture 
to a large extent replaces entertainment as an 
end in itself, with a resultant vitality which can 
be felt even in the mere contemplation of 
statistics. 

But there is another side to all this. There 
must be rigid adherence to the ruling principles, 
and as these are in a state of flux, artists must 
either compromise or be denied an outlet. A 
Central Art Committee, while it performs invalu- 
able services in bringing culture to the masses, 
and creates great internal cohesion, punishes the 
slightest deviation from “the line.” “The line” 
frowns on “formalism.” Until just recently the 
accent had to be on “social realism”; now it must 
be on the glorification of the individual—ironic- 
ally enough, not individualism. One _ stands 
amazed at Soviet achievements and aghast at the 
possibilities of their regimentation. ‘‘The line,” 
decided by the party under Stalin, is at the mo- 
ment liquidating the Union’s great creative spirits 
almost as fast as her renegade politicians and 
generals. 

Tairov has been dismissed from the world fa- 
mous Kamerny Theatre which he founded. 
Eisenstein is now described as ‘‘a representative 
of the petty bourgeois intelligentsia.” There is 
the dismal spectacle of Nikritin being condemned 
by his more amenable fellows for work “adopted 
from the eclectic Italian Fascists,” and the drying 
up of the springs of that great artist Deyneka. 
“Pravda” describes the music of Shostakovitch 
as “titillating the depraved tastes of bourgeois 
audiences.” Ye gods; and Lenin said “Every 
artist claims as his proper right the liberty to 
work according to his ideal, whether it is any 
good or not.” 

How sad it all is. Dr. London hopes, and we 
may fervently agree with him, that it is merely 
a transitory phase; ‘more than anywhere else in 
the world, men in the USSR have the courage to 
admit mistakes.” Daring and vital things are 
being done in the Union today. A new concep- 
tion of life in which the artist is an essential pro- 
ducing member of society is being born. Art has 
an alive, universal meaning to everyone and is 
within the reach of the most humble. It would 
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be a tragedy. of the first magnitude were this de- 
velopment to be arrested by a stubborn and pan- 
icky bureaucracy. One cannot believe that it will 
be, for the USSR is vividly alive in every fibre ot 
its body, and as Gide wrote “has not yet ceased to 


astonish us.” 
those who wish to be acquainted with the back- 
ground to what may be, within the next five 


years, a titanic struggle. 
—GRAHAM McINNES. 


Canada and the World 


WORLD CURRENTS AND CANADA’S COURSE, lectures 
by Hans Simons, K. W. Taylor, Lord Eustace Percy, 
Leyton Richards, G. V. Ferguson, L. M. Gouin, F. H. 
Underhill, J. W. Dafoe; ed. Violet Anderson, Foreword 
Sir Rolbert Falconer; Nelson; pp. 152; $1.50. 


N° one who wishes to have a clear picture of the place 
and part of Canada upon the world stage should miss 
this selection from the lectures delivered before the Canadian 
Institute on Economics and Politics. The Institute meets 
annually at the Y.M.C.A. camp on Lake Couchiching in 
August, and this is the second series of lectures issued in 
book form. It is to be hoped that this publication will 
become an annual event. The book is divided into two 
parts of which the first is concerned with the world-situation 
and the second, against this background, studies more speci- 
fically Canadian problems. 

The first essay is a discussion of the European scene by 
Dr. Hans Simons, now an exile in New York. Impartially 
and without bitterness he describes the different groupings, 
the advance to a new balance of power and a new war 
situation. He believes that “the economic, financial and 
military resources of the democratic countries who too oblig- 
ingly accept the suggestion to revolve around the (Berlin- 
Rome) axis, are far superior and in the long run more 
potent than the ideological impetus of the _ totalitarian 
system.” His whole analysis is clear and of great interest. 
Professor Taylor gives a composite report of discussions on 
the Far East, a very useful summary of the factors involved, 
from which the following conclusions are of special topical 
interest: 

“The problem of (Canada’s) defence in a Pacific war 
is thus one of modest dimensions—a few well-placed 
coastal batteries, a small, efficient air-force, a few light 
surface craft, and small mobile land forces.” 

and, after suggesting changes in trade agreements and 
immigration, 

“There are convincing arguments against permitting 
any considerable amount of Oriental immigration, but it 
is difficult to see any reason, logic or justice in denying 
important civil and political rights to those that are 
permanently settled in Canada, and especially to those 
born and educated in Canada.” 

Lord Eustace Percy’s review of British foreign policy is 
not on the same high level of objectivity. It is rather a 
piece of special pleading under a cloak of detachment. A 
statement such as “our whole Colonial system is based on the 
assumption of autonomy” should have been qualified by 
“for the benefit of white settlers.” Apparently even Lord 
Percy is not comfortable about the British oil that went into 
Italy during the Abyssinian campaign. 
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This is an invaluable book for — 





The anonymous chapter on The Foreign Policy of the 
United States gives a clear picture of the guiding principles 
involved, and of recent changes in attitude; these should be 
of great value to the general reader. The Rev. Leyton 
Richards’ vigorous plea for Christian Pacifism stands out 
somewhat strangely in the midst of these discussions of 
power-politics. It is, however, extremely appropriate in this 
context, as a challenge not to allow the intricacies of diplo- 
macy to shut our minds to the fundamental issue. 

Among the essays on Canadian topics, Prof. Taylor’s The 
Economic Basis of Canadian Foreign Policy gives a bird’s 
eye view of Canada as a whole; Mr. G. Ferguson discusses 
The Economic and Political Outlook of the Canadian West, 
and M. Gouin The French Canadians, Their Past and Aspira- 
tions. Together, these three essays make an excellent in- 
troduction to the difficulties and problems which we have 
to face as a nation. Readers of the FORUM should be 
familiar with the arguments of Prof. Underhill for isolation 
from European wars, and his fears that we are being grad- 
ually involved without knowing it. Suffice it to say that they 
are here put forward with all F.H.U.’s clarity and frank 
incisiveness. Mr. Dafoe is not so clear; while his study of 
Canadian opinion is interesting, his own opinion is left some- 
what vague. One gathers he wants to support League 
wars. But what does this mean, in 1938, except British 
wars? 

These brief indications of the contents of this book 
should suffice to indicate the appeal it should make to all 
Canadians. —G. M. A. GRUBE. 


CANADA, THE PACIFIC AND WAR: William Strange; 
with a Foreword by J. W. Dafoe, 1937; Nelson; pp. ix., 
220, $1.75. 

BOUT A YEAR AGO the National Council of the Can- 

adian Institute of International Affairs agreed that it 
was advisable to have a popular book available for Can- 
adians at a moderate price which would give them a more 
intelligent appreciation of the clash of interests in the Far 

East. Mr. William Strange accepted the commission and 

was assisted by an advisory body of experts from the Insti- 

tute. In a sense therefore this book is both an experiment 
and a collective enterprise which should be especially wel- 
come for its timeliness. 

Despite some rather forced efforts at “livening” his 
material such as “The Rising Sun has risen at a discon- 
certing speed, and those who have not been able to contrive 
some form of shade have once or twice been scorched by it ’; 
the author has performed a competent and workmanlike 
job. Within a very moderate compass he has described the 
Western impact upon the Far East, given a clear picture of 
Japan’s economic dilemma, a less sympathetic one of China’s 
struggle for unity, and a realistic evaluation of American 
and Canadian interest in the Pacific. In view of his com- 
ments in the chapter on “Tangled Canadian Skeins” upon 
Canada’s responsibilities in the British Commonwealth one 
might have expected a little more space devoted to British 
interests in the Far East. Mr. Mackenzie King would prob- 
ably object to the chapter heading “Canada’s War in the 
Pacific” without Parliament having so decided and Senator 
Meighen may marvel a little at the remarkable part he is 
declared to have played in 1921, but most Canadians will 
appreciate the compactness and fairness of this volume. 
It is an encouraging sign in our slow advance towards 
maturity that such books as this are at last being written 
by Canadians for Canadians. The volume has two maps 
and a brief bibliography but lacks an index. 

—F. H. SOWARD. 


The Canadian Forum 
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League or Empire ? 

CIVITAS DEI: Lionel Curtis; Macmillans, pp. xi; 131. 
HIS, THE THIRD and last volume of Mr. Curtis’ work 
is “an attempt to apply the guiding principle suggested 

in volume I to the position of world affairs as stated in vol- 
ume JI.” Of this, as of the earlier volumes, the least that 
one can say is that it is a remarkable production—remark- 
able in the sense that its author is remarkable, as being a 
combination or mixture of the unusual. Mr. Curtis is a 
deeply religious man, an individualist and a Protestant. He 
has an unusually developed sense of duty to his fellow-men 
and to society. This sense of duty seems to be not only 
his guiding principle but the one which he believes offers 
the solution of all problems of human relationships. Those 
with Presbyterian or Methodist ancestors will find much 
in Mr. Curtis’ “way of life” that is familiar. 

This sense of duty to his fellows provides the author 
with an interesting criticism of the Totalitarian state. He 
notes that the idea that any enduring structure of society 
can be founded on man’s duty to God (or to the State or 
Party) is a dangerous quicksand unless we grasp that man’s 
duty to God can only be rendered in so far as each man 
renders his duty to men. 

But he is still the Lionel Curtis of the Round Table 
and of “Imperial Federation.” He still believes that the 
“English or British way of life and its various adaptations 
in the Dominions and the United States is THE way of life— 
and he may be right. But to go on and suggest, as he does, 
that the solution of the world’s problems lies in the union 
of these nations or “commonwealths” and the gradual ad- 
hesion or absorption of other nations is hardly worthy of 
one with his experience. Germans, Japanese, Communists, 
to mention but three of many, have similar delusions of 
grandeur. He is not very fond of the League of Nations— 
one suspects because it offers an alternative or competitor 
to the “British way” that he envisages. That is a perfect- 
ly proper opinion, if one cares to hold it; but to state as he 
does on page 87, that “Abyssinia was lured to her doom” 
by the League or the League covenant is, putting it mildly, 
a bit thick. Abyssinia was the fore-ordained victim of 
Italian Imperialism. The form of the conquest, or the fail- 
ure of other Great Powers to share in it may have been af- 
fected by the existence of the League Covenant, certainly 
nothing more. One of his concluding sentences in which he 
discusses the attitude of Canadians and of their government 
to foreign policy is of particular interest, to Canadians at 
least, for he states that “even if Canada reached the point 
of telling the world that the issues of peace and war were 
for her settled at Ottawa, and nowhere else, both she and 
the world would know that they still were, as a matter of 
fact, settled at Washington.” This would be something of 
a shock to our Imperialists, were it not that a few pages 
earlier Mr. Curtis states “I have no doubt in my own mind 
that if Great Britain is again involved in a world war, the 
Dominions will act just as they acted in 1914.” How the 
one follows from the other, he does not make quite clear; 
but that is one of the things that make this a remarkable 
book. —wN. A. MacKENZIE. 


TRAQ — A STUDY IN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT: 
Philip Willard Ireland; London, Cape; pp. 510; $4.50. 
VEN IN UNIVERSITY CIRCLES in Canada one sti! 
encounters a doctrine that the British war-time cam- 

paign in the Near and Middle East was waged primarily for 

four ends—recovery of the Christian shrines, liberation of the 
oppressed Arabs, restoration of the Jews to Palestine and 
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development of the Mosul oilfields. There has been a re- 
fusal to believe that these were merely subsidiary advan- 
tages, or that the first business of the British government, 
in view of the imminent break-up of the Ottoman Empire, 
was to secure control of the shortest route to the East and 
a dominant position in an area whose strategic importance 
can hardly be overrated. 


These obstinate illusions are disposed of by Dr. Ire- 
land. He has produced the first well-rounded study of 
official correspondence and available state papers relating 
to the Mesopotamian campaign and the period of adjustment 
that followed it. It is an illuminating work, of interest to 
a far wider circle of readers than its title suggests. It 
portrays with accuracy and liveliness the shaping of British 
policy in that Homeric struggle over the fate of the Middle 
East which raged during and after the war between the 
British in India, the British in Egypt, the British in Lon- 
don and the British on the spot. There emerges from the 
story confirmation of the belief so unpopular in Canada that 
the overriding purpose of the British in the Near and Mid- 
dle East was to prevent any other European power from 
dominating the land-bridge between the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf—an area destined to play an increasingly 
important part in international commerce now that the 
Ottoman Empire has disappeared and motor lorries and 
airplanes traverse the region daily. 

The book has a second distinction. The author has 
been at pains to duplicate as seldom as possible material 
already published in other easily-accessible studies. All who 
have read official reports on the administration of Iraq 
will be grateful for the brevity with which Dr. Ireland dis- 
misses familiar events and for the care he has spent on 
supplying missing elements in the story. 

Implicit in the study, although never stated with precis- 
ion, is an important question. Today discussion waxes hot 
over Britain’s assertion that the Palestine mandate is un- 
workable. In Syria the French mandate has become work- 
able only now that its speedy termination is in sight. It is 
interesting to recall that the mandate in ‘Iraq also proved 
unworkable and was abandoned, more quietly than can be 
done in Palestine, on the advice of the far-seeing Sir Gil- 
bert Clayton and in disregard of the real wishes of the 
League’s Permanent Mandates Commission, Dr. Ireland’s 
book brings back a host of half-forgotten things which oc- 
curred during a black period of desperate irritation. Brit- 
ish and Arabs were attempting a type of cooperation never 
previously tried—an experience which led to the premature 
death of an able king and the suicide of a well-intentioned 
Prime Minister as well as to abandonment of the mandate. 
Read in the light of current events, Mr. Ireland’s study 
forces one to ask whether the Class A mandate is actually 
a suitable vehicle for dealing with adolescent states. Before 
advocating the extension of the mandate system to other 
territories should there not be a thorough study of failures 
to operate the system satisfactorily in the Near East? 
Much in the mandate system is undoubtedly good; but 
much that is good has undoubtedly been negatived by mis- 
takes in the manner of its application. 

Sir Arnold Wilson, once Acting Civil Commissioner in 
‘Iraq, will presumably write a book to refute the charges of 
unwisdom politely levelled against him by Mr. Ireland. We 
trust that Mr. Arnold Toynbee will also write a book to an- 
swer the main question raised by Mr. Ireland’s study: 
Should the Class A mandate be applied to other territories 
now that it is disappearing from the Near East? 

—ELIZABETH P. MacCallum. 
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Rugged Individualism 
THE GUGGENHEIMS: Harvey O’Connor; J. McLeod; pp. 
496; illustrated; $3.50. 


T ALL FOLLOWS the well-worn formula which is so 
much a part of American literature and life. The pen- 


niless immigrant starts in with a knapsack, peddling from . 


door to door. Thrift and hard work place his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder; his acumen in seizing on his op- 
portunities starts his upward climb. If he does not invent 
a better mouse trap, he develops a cheaper boot polish or 
finds a new market for a new product, or unites with an 
inventor in a combination of technical genius and business 
ability which makes a fortune for them both. Horatio 
Alger might have written it—except that, where Alger 
thought in thousands, the Guggenheims and their prototypes 
realized hundreds of millions. 

But it is not only the devotees of Alger who will recog- 
nize the elements in the story. The muckrakers gave the 
other side a generation ago; and all the unlovely facts which 
they brought out about the Carnegies and the Rockefellers 
and the Vanderbilts are repeated in the Guggenheim saga. 
The exploitation of labor and the settlement of strikes by 
mass murder; the exploitation of the public by a flood of 
watered stocks; the exploitation of their own shareholders 
by financial jugglery—in all these the Guggenheims take 
a worthy place among the Robber Barons. And in their 
defiance of the law, in their manipulation of elections and 
governments and courts of justice, in their imperialistic 
domination over Mexico and Alaska and Chile, they stand 
as peers of Mellon and Rockefeller and Morgan. It only 
needed their emergence as philanthropists after the war 
to make the parallel complete. 

A story with so many well-tested elements never fails 
to have a wide appeal. The rugged individualist will re- 
joice to see in the career of the Guggenheims those qualities 
of initiative and resourcefulness which have made America, 
God save her, what she is today, and for which a fortune of 
half a billion dollars is no more than a just reward. And 
the radical and the sceptic will once again find proof, if 
proof is needed, of the divergence between the results of 
economic incentive and the social good. 

Mr. O’Connor’s presentation is, however, more likely 
to comfort the radical than the conservative. He tells a 
straight factual story with a directness that makes it excit- 
ing and a bluntness which conceals none of its ugly features. 
It is true that in the early chapters he shows a tendency 
to fill in the gaps by imaginative reconstruction; but as 
soon as he gets on to his real theme, where the facts are 
available, he is content to let the facts speak for themselves 
—and the things they have to say are far from pretty. 
The handling of labor problems in Utah and Alaska and 
Colorado; the creation of the Smelter Trust with its strangle- 
hold on the producers; the manipulation of securities and 
mergers at the expense of the investing public—they all 
sound pretty brutal in cold print, and give an ironic air to 
Guggenheim humanitarian pronouncements and philanthro- 
pic activities. 

Yet the Guggenheims were only doing what all their 
successful contemporaries tried to do and what the domin- 
ant philosophy of their age approved. Their record is a 
portrait of an era in one of its salient manifestations. The 
pioneer trust-builders of the seventies and eighties invented 
the technique; the Guggenheims and their associates spent 
the next half-century applying and elaborating that tech- 
nique with an even wider sweep and for still more fabulous 
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rewards. And although the opportunities on which they 
seized may never recur, others will arise to give scope for 
similar methods backed by the same philosophy. “The 
curtain,” writes Mr. O’Connor in his concluding sentence, 
“had dropped forever on the Guggenheim era.” I wish one 
could believe that anything has really changed except the 
name. —EDGAR MCcINNIS. 


The History of History 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY; Michael Kraus; 
Farrar & Rinehart; pp. 607; $3.75. 


R. KRAUS IS TO BE commended for a very useful 

and interesting survey of the main currents in 
American historiography from its origins— and he begins 
with the Norse sagas—to the present day. It is an effort 
to assess the various changes which have taken place in the 
approach to American history rather than to present a 
comprehensive catalogue of historical writings. “I decided 
to include,” writes Mr. Kraus in his preface, “only those in- 
dividuals who were influential in the creation of a tradition 
of historical scholarship and who have contributed most to 
the writing of American history in a comprehensive man- 
ner.” There is thus only the briefest attention to the 
significant work that is being done in certain aspects of 
local history at the present time, and nothing is said about 
the more specialized fields of economic or purely social 
history. On the other hand, there are good brief treatments 
of the work of the leading figures in the more general field, 
and well-deserved tributes, not only to such men as Beard 
and Turner, but also to the continued value of the contribu- 
tions of such writers as McMaster and Henry Adams. Mr. 
Kraus combines an air of modest authority with a disarm- 
ing lack of pretentiousness, and saves his volume from 
becoming a mere descriptive catalogue by his judiciousness 
in the selection of quotations and his interesting critical 
comments. It is a book which should prove widely useful 
as an introduction to American historiography. 

—E. M. 


Canadian Essayists 
I’M TELLING YOU: Hector Charlesworth; Toronto, The 
Macmillan Company of Canada; pp. 340; $3.00. 


ANADIAN JOURNALISTS and public men are not, as 

a rule, writers of books. It is a pity, for many of them 
might thus enlighten us on matters which professionally 
they seem chiefly occupied in covering with darkness. Mr. 
Charlesworth is an exception. Several gossipy and reveal- 
ing volumes have come from his typewriter to entertain his 
contemporaries and provide food for Canada’s social histor- 
ians. First a journalist, then for a while a public servant, 
Mr. Charlesworth has now, to use his own phrase, “returned 
to his last.” Stung to excusable bitterness by his inside 
view of official Ottawa, he has bared in this volume a good 
deal of the goings-on during his four years as chairman of 
the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. His close-up of 
officialdom and politics and of the sequences by which he 
was left in the air, instead of in control of it, when the 
C.R.B.C. was supplanted by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, occupies about a third of the book. 

It is not a pleasant picture. What is surprising is the 
note of optimism. “Owing *. the change in the general 
attitude towards nationalizs*io: effected by the labors of 
my colleagues and myself,” says Mr. Charlesworth, “the 
system is now accepted as permanent, whereas five years 
ago it was regarded as purely experimental, and necessarily 
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an object of scepticism which all experiments must face.” 
This simple faith ignores the capacity of our busness leaders 
for regarding as an “untried experiment” anything which 
challenges the reign of private enterprise. Will radio fare 
better than Hydro or the C.N.R.? 

There is more to be told, and let us hope that one day 
Mr. Charlesworth will tell it. The story of national radio in 
the pioneer stage through which Mr. Charlesworth guided it 
has no doubt suffered in the present volume from the 
author’s natural preoccupation with his apologia. Other 
matters—Ottawa during the economic conference, the rise 
and fall of the Reconstruction Party, sidelights on sundry 
Canadian personalities—receive attention. Mr. Charles- 
worth has been able (in this volume) to describe only the 
rise of Mr. Aberhart, not his fall. The book concludes with 
a resume of the famous Deeks vs. Wells plagiarism suit 
based on a study of the documents in that amazing litigation. 
Mr. Charlesworth is always entertaining, and if there is 
never any doubt where his sympathies lie on the major 
issues of politics and personality, the book is none the worse 
for its freedom from the kind of specious “objectivity” with 
which some writers and speakers are wont to camouflage 
their real opinions. —CARLTON McNAUGHT. 


A SECOND HELPING OF NEWSPAPER PIECES: 
Thomas B. Roberton; Macmillan; pp. 157; $1.00. 


HE WINNIPEG FREE PRESS has the best editorial 

page in Canada, the only cartoonist who can draw, the 
best political reporter (Mr. J. B. McGeachy, who edits this 
volume), and in T. B. R. it had a unique essayist. This little 
volume contains some two score selected writings of his, and 
it forms a successor to the similar volume issued in No- 
vember, 1986, which won the Tweedsmuir prize for the best 
prose work other than fiction published in Canada during 
1986. Its topics range from Nelson’s Emma to Mr. Meigh- 
en’s campaign speechmaking in Winnipeg; and in between 
there is a eulogy of cats, some discussion of Burns and of 
Audrey Brown, reflections upon an early example of “musc- 
ling in” as recorded in the Book of Judges, and a great 
deal more of very readable stuff. T. B. R., being a Scot, 
was an incurable sentimentalist; and he is at his best here 
when he recalls his own early days in Glasgow. One sketch, 
Mission Night, is a really moving piece of prose. So, for 
the matter of that, is his description of Mr. Meighen on the 
platform in the 1926 election, travel-tired, his throat like a 
file, his eyes like pits beneath his forehead, “as affable as 
poison ivy, mellow as acetic acid, keener and fiercer than 
ever, with a juicier drip of irritation and a more alarming, 
grimmer look.” —F. H. U. 


A New Love Poet 
POEMS. Christopher Lee; Longmans, Green; pp. 62; $1.25. 


HIS IS THE LATEST addition to the now famous series 

of Hogarth living poets, published by Leonard and Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Mr. Lee’s verses will not easily bear compari- 
son with such predecessors as Day Lewis, Plomer, Jeffers, 
and E. A. Robinson. Thought and emotion seem bound to 
a tight little wheel which revolves from sexual longing, 
through pursuit, gratification, the sadness of surfeit, and 
back to longing again. Objects of Nature—the silken ash 
and patterned hawthorn of England—serve only as slender 
spokes from the wheel of love to the hub of the lover’s heart. 
Trees, skies, storms, are often strikingly evoked, in sharp 
and original phrases, but the lover’s egotism will not allow 
them to remain trees, and clouds; by pathetic fallacy he 
twists them into his desires, as in the opening poem: 
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The ash in silken splendour 

soars up from dry lanes, 

straining his lips to the tender 
E cheek of the sky... 

The dominant imagery is much more erotic than this, 
and grows wearisome from the very intensity of its yearn- 
ing, despite all the writer’s care for the mot juste and for 
intricate melody. 

As in so many of the poets of our thirties, the influence 
of Gerard Manly Hopkins and “sprung rhythm” is patent. 
Here is how the poet wakes from a night-out in a haystack: 

Branches stand out, numb knee asserts, hurts, slacks 
and bends, skirts straw for warmth; hot eyes, cold face 
knuckle-rubbed, stiff as ruts, yield; ... 

Mind blind, by dawnwind bound, dragged round alone 
by day, jolts on the juts of thought, must wait 

the feigning truth, start-waking sleep of night.” 

This is clever, no doubt, but it is poetic shorthand rather 
than a poem. Hopkins could dissolve the metallic edges of 
this intellectualism with the fire of his feeling, something 
which Christopher Lee has not yet learned. But Mr. Lee 
has undoubted technical skill and a kind of tortured persist- 
ence which gives promise of better things to come. 

—EARLE BIRNEY 


Theory of Speech 


THE BIRTH OF LANGUAGE: its Place in World-Evolu- 
tion and its Structure in Relation to Space and Time; 
R. A. Wilson; Dent; pp. 200; $2.75. 


N THIS FRESH and interesting little volume Professor 

Wilson lays down the metaphysical assumptions of a 
theory of language which is to be completed in the sequel. 
At a time when metaphysicians themselves are trying to 
solve their difficulties by beginning with a theory of com- 
munication as a necessary preliminary to determining what 
the world and man’s place in it is, he adopts the opposite 
course. But it does not much matter that, in trying to be 
more Darwinian than Darwin, i.e. to take the continuity of 
man and nature more strictly and consistently than Darwin 
did, Professor Wilson is led back to a position like that of 
the pre-Darwinian “Romantic” Nature Philosophers of Ger- 
many or their earlier counterparts in Italy, viz. to the posi- 
tion of reading into the physical universe all those qualities 
of life and mind which are then said to ‘emerge’ (but is this 
the proper use of that equivocal term?) from it. What does 
matter is the shrewd analysis of the space-time network 
as the distinctive character of human consciousness, and of 
language as the instrument for the progressive articulation 
of the world in spatial and temporal terms. This is excel- 
lently done. One’s only objection is that the author retains 
the naive or “copy” theory of language, to the extent of 
creating an artificial difficulty about space: as speech flows 
in time, as it is time, he sees no difficulty in its expressing 
temporal ordering; but how can the fugitive express or 
translate the static ordering of things in space? The an- 
swer takes us beyond the theory that language reduplicates 
or reconstructs a pre-existently given world, and would, I 
think, lead in the direction of the theory outlined in Cas- 
sirer’s masterly discussion of speech in his “Philosophie 
der Symbolischen Formen,” in which the temporal as well 
as the spatial functions are exhibited as underived, or prop- 
erly creative, functions through which speech actually shapes 
and extends our experience; not reproductions of the given, 
but conditions of anything being given, and of its progress- 
ive elaboration. —H.R.M. 
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Bloody Jeffreys 


JEFFREYS OF THE BLOODY ASSIZES: Seymour Scho- 
field; Nelson (Butterworth); 320 pp.; $4.50. 


O ONE OF THE MEN who served the Stuart Monarchy 


during the last years of its rule in England has been— 


given a blacker reputation by the historians of the nineteenth 
century than the “wicked judge’ who presided over the 
Western Assizes following the Monmouth Rebellion in 1685. 
His conduct of the trials of the rebels in Dorset, Devon, 
and Somerset. is the chief crime with which he has been 
charged, but it does not stand alone. Throughout his ca- 
reer, in the view of his critics, he exhibited a savage ferocity 
towards the unfortunates who appeared before him, and a 
contemptuous disregard at once of the ordinary feelings of 
humanity and of the canons of his profession, which make 
him unique among English judges. “The depravity of the 
man,” says Macaulay, “has passed into a proverb. Daily 
conflicts with prostitutes and thieves called forth and ex- 
ercised his powers so effectually that he became the most 
consummate bully in his profession. Tenderness for others 
and respect for himself were feelings alike unknown to him. 
The profusion of maledictions and vituperative epithets 
which composed his vocabulary could hardly have been ri- 
valled in the fish-market or the beer-garden.” The great 
Whig historian, we may suppose, had not the advantage of 
training in the school in which Jeffreys obtained his educa- 
tion, but it must be admitted that in the matter of maledic- 
tions and vituperative epithets, he ran the judge a very fair 
second. 

Mr. Schofield is an advocate; it was hardly possible to be 
anything else; but his advocacy is not marked by any undue 
enthusiasm for his client. Neither as a man nor as a judge 
did Jeffreys possess qualities to evoke warm admiration, 
but as he is presented here he is at least more understand- 
able than the gloating, half-drunken ruffian familiar to an 
earlier generation. “As a judge,” says Mr. Schofield, “He 
applied himself with passionate intensity to the case before 
him, and it was always his desire to get to the root of the 
matter and have done with it, rather than to preside with 
quiet dignity while counsel paraded their eloquence and 
legal quirks.” The charge is of course, against Jeffreys’ 
particular method of getting to the root of the matter. The 
author has no great difficulty in proving that a good deal 
of the gossip upon which later writers have relied is un- 
trustworthy, or entirely false. Nor is it difficult to show 
that many of the “crimes” with which he has been charged 
amount to no more than the strict enforcement of a “cruel 
and vindictive penal code.” 

In reality Jeffreys cannot be defended, but he may per- 
haps be explained. Mr. Schofield’s explanation is satisfac- 
tory up to a point, but it loses much of its effect by his 
continuous efforts to blacken the characters of Jeffreys’ 
opponents and critics. He rightly insists that Jeffreys is 
to be judged in the light of conditions then prevailing, and 
not by the standards of a later age. Toleration, it has been 
said, is a luxury which only a stable society can afford. 
English society during these years was very far from stable, 
and the conditions which could make Titus Oates a national 
hero may help to axplain the career of a man like Jeffreys. 


Mad Beckford 


BECKFORD: Gup Chapman; Cape-Nelson; pp. 365; 15s. 
HE STORY of William Beckford illustrates admirably 
Oscar Wilde’s maxim that life really imitates art, for 

the master of Fonthill was always trying to live up to 
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reality, using as his potent spell the largest private for- 
tune in England. Perhaps he had read too many romances 
such as The Thousand and One Nights and other tales of 
the arabesque, until his wits were touched, like Don 
Quixote’s. He had a mania for flamboyant magnificence. 
He surrounded himself with a courtly retinue which in- 
cluded some of the principal painters, musicians and archi- 
tects of the day. He bid against kings in collecting his 
books and pictures. He travelled through Europe like g 
prince. But the chief delight of his life was in building 
Fonthill Abbey, that amazing product of the romantic imag- 
ination, a combination of Gothic, Oriental and rococo, where 
Beckford tried to live like a monk, a sultan, and Horace 
Walpole at one and the same time. The fact that the three 
hundred foot tower of his monstrous abbey fell down in 
the first windstorm will show that he was lacking in a 
fourth and important element of the eighteenth century 
temperament, a respect for Sir Isaac Newton and the rule 
of law. The mad Caliph Vathek had apparently never 
heard of the Principia. 

Guy Chapman’s biography is in many ways admirable. 
He has kept close to original documentary sources. He has 
undertaken the difficult and thankless task of separating 
true from spurious evidence, distinguishing fo1 example 
between early letters which survive as originally written 
and sent, and those which Beckford altered in his old age, 
or fabricated completely to the glory of his younger self. 
He has paid proportional attention to the later years so 
that we may remember that this Croesus of the old regime, 
this contemporary of Cagliostro, lived on into the reign of 
Victoria, long enough to be entranced by the “Beckford- 
isms” of young Disraeli. Finally the appendix describing 
the known source-material and the bibliographical lists will 


be very useful to the special student. 
—J. R. MacGILLIVRAY. 


This and That 


GOVERNMENT PROPRIETARY CORPORATIONS IN 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES: John 
Thurston; Harvard University Press; pp. xii, 294; $3.50. 
HIS IS A COMPARATIVE STUDY of the methods 
used in the English-speaking countries in organizing 

the more recent economic undertakings which they have 

brought under public ownership and control. The nineteenth- 
century method of running such enterprises through a civil- 
service department, the post office for example, has now 
been largely abandoned, and there has been substituted the 
semi-independent corporation which is organized like pri- 
vate business corporations. Mr. Thurston studies more than 
thirty of such bodies in the United States, many of them 
being New Deal creations; six in Great Britain, including 
the B.B.C. and the London Passenger Transport Board; nine 
in Australia; three in South Africa; and four in Canada— 
the Canadian National Railway, the Ontario Hydro-Electric 

Power Commission, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 

and the Bank of Canada. He has a long section on legal 

status, a problem that causes much legal worry in the Uni- 
ted States but practically none at all in the British countries. 

Then he compares the methods of financing these enterprises, 

their management set-up, and the forms through which 

public control is maintained over them. As a comparative 
study the book is full of illuminating information for the 

Canadian student. Mr. Thurston seems to be a little too 

much impressed by the pessimistic conclusions of that pro- 

fessional pessimist, Mr. F. W. Eggleston of Australia, and 
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Vathek, to make his most eccentric imaginings harden into 
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by Mr. L. T. Fournier’s criticisms of the C.N.R.—criticisms 
which have met with some rather destructive analysis from 
Canadian economists. But on the whole the book is a model 
of cool and shrewd analysis. —F. H. U. 


WATCH CZECHO-SLOVAKIA: Richard Freund; Nelson; 
pp. vi; 112. 


HIS IS AN EXCELLENT short popular summary of 

the position of Czecho-Slovakia in European affairs to- 
day. It gives a brief account of the history, the topography, 
and the natural resources of the region, and the rise and 
growth of the new republic, and a good deal about its inter- 
nal problems, and its relations with its neighbours. The auth- 
or, like a good many others, considers Czecho-Slovakia as the 
“hot spot” in Europe. He does so because of its key position 
among Germany, Italy, Russia, and the other states of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe; because of its resources; because 
it is still a democracy; because it contains a restless German 
minority of some three millions; and because it is doubtful 
if France, and in the long run, Britain, can afford to let 
Germany absorb it. While Mr. Freund considers an attack 
upon Czecho-Slovakia probable, he is not an alarmist, and 
does not consider it inevitable. As an alternative he sug- 
gests a solution of the minority problem on democratic 
lines, economic collaboration among the Danubian states in 
line with a proposal of Dr. Hodza, premier of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and particularly a check in the long series of fascist 
military and diplomatic victories, which have been all too 
easy in the past. N. A. MacKENZIE. 


THE PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK, 19388; Publicity Dept. C. W. 
S.; Co-operative Wholesale Society, Manchester. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT of Great Britain, 

from an obscure beginning in 1844, has slowly, steadily 
and surely grown until today it is a colossal structure. The 
membership of approximately eight million people own and 
democratically control this vast organization, for the pur- 
pose of providing themselves with goods, services and credit, 
on a non-private profit basis. The purpose, the size and the 
unqualified success of this People’s Movement make it im- 
possible for those interested in social welfare to ignore the 
annual review issued jointly by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies of Great Britain and Scotland. 

It would be interesting to compare the Co-operative 
Movement of Great Britain with our capitalistic Dominion 
of Canada through the two year books of the economic and 
political governments. Just as a sample, for space forbids 
more, consider:—the total trade.of the British Co-operative 
Movement in 1936 reached the astronomical figure of ap- 
proximately $1,200,000,000, about twice the combined ex- 
penditures of Canada’s Dominion Government and the nine 
provinces, (1934, the latest figures available). 

But this Year Book is concerned with more than statis- 
tics and even the Co-operative Movement. It contains many 
excellent essays and reviews under the general headings of 
“Labour in 1937,” “The State and the People,” “The Econ- 
omic Position of Great Britain,” “Review of the Year,” 
(Events, Government, Arts, Etc.) It includes also a brief 
but up-to-date survey of Co-operation throughout the world, 
directories of social and co-operative organizations, and, as 
a rare treat, at the end, advertisements that’ actually deal in 
facts instead of fancies. 

Altogether this is an excellent book of its kind. 

—S. W. C. 
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BRIGHT HORIZONS: Horace G. Joseph; Caxton Printers; 
pp. 253; $2.00. 

R. JOSEPH has made an honest but unskillful en- 

deavour to do for the first farmers of eastern Colorado 
what Willa Cather did for their brother-pioneers in Nebras- 
ka. The gulf between “My Antonia” and the present volume 
is one that is fixed not by “experience,” so far as experience 
means the knowledge of the externals of people’s lives. Mr. 
Joseph, the publisher tells us, has lived the life of the 
pioneer farmer. Nor is it a matter of a deeper sympathy 
for the struggles of the toilers on the land. The author 
manages to visit nearly all the possible tribulations upon his 
homesteaders; drought, hail, cyclone, hardhearted mortgage- 
holders, fatal illnesses, snakebites, and city slickers. The 
difference lies simply in the fact that Miss Cather can write, 
and Mr. Joseph cannot. 

“This is a book,” says the jacket, “for those who love 
the West.” That is true only if you love it hard enough 
to stick with a set of characters who are uniformly Square- 
jawed and Good (with the exception of a villain who drifted 
in off a freight train and got himself bitten by his own pet 
rattlesnake). All the Good Characters fall heir to money in 
the last chapter, clear their mortgages, and prepare to enjoy 
a perfect America. 

—EARLE BIRNEY. 
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